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What the Election 


Means 


To appreciate the significance to the world at 
large of the decisions taken by the American 
people at the last election it is necessary to have 
access to an uncolored source of information 
and to an unprejudiced and balanced view- 


point. 


The United States Ex-Minister to Denmark, 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, in his recent book 
“The Advancing Hour” thus speaks of The 
Manchester Guardian: 


“That paper is never sensational, never un- 
patriotic, never indiscreet. 


“It represents the liberal mind in a form that 
would enable liberalism to live by meeting the 
problems of the present age. 


“It is the one daily paper that I cannot do 
without in whatever country I may be, partly 
on account of its sound and illuminating opin- 
ions but even more on account of its news, 
which far outweighs the news in any other 


paper. 


“I emphasise all this because—it is important 
to distinguish between extreme radicalism and 
sane liberalism. 


“Once talking to a foreign statesman | said 


that The Guardian seemed to me to show what 
journalism ought to be. 


“It represents the permanently best in Brit- 
ish opinion. From other publications I can get 
the fleeting mob-mind. The important thing 
is to get from a newspaper the facts as truth- 
fully as may be.” 


The Weekly Edition of @he Manchester 
Guardian, specially edited for overseas read- 
ers, discusses without dictation from party 
creed or class all the problems agitating the 
world today that are so pregnant with future 
possibilities. 

Sa Fl) at en = 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Dept. N. R., 2206 Candler Bldg., 
220 West 42nd St., New York. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be 
mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commenc- 
ing with the current issue. 




















NEW CROWELL BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT 


By WituiaM H. Bartiett. A standard guidebook in 
citizenship. New edition revised by Henry 
Campbell Black, Editor, Constitutional Review. 
Net $1.25. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By Vicror Duruy. Edited by J. F. Jameson. Re- 
vised up to present year. Regarded in France as 
the best short history of that country. Net $3.50. 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORIES 
Edited by J. Wacker McSpappen. Short master- 
pieces of mystery and adventure by world-famous 
authors. Net $1.50. 


FAMOUS PSYCHIC STORIES 


Edited by J. Watxer McSpappen. A sheaf of 
thrilling tales by great authors. Companion vol- 
ume to the earlier, successful “Famous Ghost 
Stories.” Net $1.50. 


THE WORLD BEYOND 


Edited by Justin H. Moore. Selections from Ori- 
ental and primitive writings showing interesting 
parallels to Biblical teachings. Net $1.50. 


SUCCESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By Orison Swetr Marpen. An inspiring study of 
some of the basic things of life. Net $2.00. 


COLONIAL PROSE AND POETRY 


Edited by Witttam P. Trent and B. W. WELLS. 
A remarkable collection of early American writ- 
ings with biographical introductions. Complete 
in one volume. Net $2.50. 


JUVENILES 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK 


By Cuetsea Curtis Fraser. An entertaining and 
useful book telling how our government is run— 
its departments, etc. Illustrated. Net $1.75. 


SWISS FAIRY TALES 
By Wituiram E. Grirris. Charming stories of the 
fairies and elves who dwell among the Alps. 
Illustrated in color. Net $1.75. 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION 
By Inez N. McFes. Stories of David Balfour, 
Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, Jim Davis, 
and others. Illustrated. Net $1.75. 


GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 
By Inez N. McFer. Stories of Little Dorrit, Mag- 
gie Tulliver, Eppie Marner, Cosette the French 
girl, and others. Illustrated. Net $1.75. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SEA FIGHTS 
By Cuetsea Curtis Fraser. From the Spanish 
Armada to the World War. Copiously illus- 
trated. Net $1.75. 
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Hloughton Mifflin Company Announces 

ts 

VENIZELOS SHADOW-SHAPES , 

Hersert ApAMs GIBBONS October 1918—-May 1919 

A notable contribution to international biog- EvizaBeTH SHEPLEY SERGEANT te 

raphy. Mr. Gibbons was in close touch with The diary of the New Republic's corre- ; 
the Greek Premier during the Peace Confer- spondent during her convalescence in a French 

ence, and his study of his character and amaz- hospital, illuminates the actual realities of war i 

ing career is as authoritative as it is illuminat- and peace and casts new light on the most 4 

ing and readable. $3.50. crucial hours of modern history. $2.00. Fy 

¢ b. 

y 
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A CYCLE OF ADAMS LETTERS : 


The correspondence, edited by Worthington C. Ford, of Charles Francis Adams, the American Minister 


to England, and his two sons Henry Adams, his secretary, and Charles Francis, Jr., then serving in the 

Northern armies, gives an unequalled first-hand account of our social, military and diplomatic history dur- 

ing the Civil War. 2 volumes, boxed. Illustrated. $10.00. - 
, 
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The Autobiography ot The Life of 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


. 
“To the great trio of American autobiographies, Ben- 
jamin Franklin's, Booker Washington’s, and Henry 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 4 


Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. CALLWELL 


The authorized and official biography of the conqueror 


ns bel moe ean be added a fourth—the story of of Bagdad, by one who has been placed “in the very i 
ne “oe arnegie’s marvelous career.”"—Boston Tran- front rank of wilitary writers” by the London Times. ” 
script.. Illus. $5.00. Illus. $6.00. fom 
Mrs. Tuomas Bartey ALprIcH Henry ADAMS ; " 

“A work of permanent value to literature ; the ‘Cran- The fascinating personality of Henry Adams, barely a | 
ford’ of New England, but more vivid and vital, for it hinted at in his books, is here revealed in his own let- ; i 
deals with more vital personalities."—Alfred Noyes. ters, and in an illuminating sketch by his niece, Mabel ‘Aa 
Lavishly illustrated. $5.00. LaFarge. $2.50. ; 
4 
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LINCOLN THE Diaries @ 


WORLD EMANCIPATOR COURT LADIES 
JoHN DrinKWATER OF OLD JAPAN ¢ 


An illuminating and uncommonly readable study from The authentic journals of wives and mistresses of a BI 


a new angle of Lincoln as the supreme embodiment of Japanese emperors and princes translated by Annie ea 
the best qualities and ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race, Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi, with an introduction WE 
by the author of the successful play, “Abraham by Amy Lowell. Illus. in color and black and white a 
Lincoln.” $1.50. from Japanese prints. $5.00. ¥4 
¥ a 
¢ ow 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR a 
+4 t 
, 
Lt.-Col. CHARLES A Court Repincron, C. M. G. a. . 
oe 
“A diary which will compare with the most famous diaries in literature, for few show keener observation i 
or greater power of description than Colonel Repington here displays, and none before has had such a period 
of history for his theme.”—Major-General, Sir F. Maurice. i 
“Thrilling interest is the chief feature of Colonel Repington’s diaries, molded and preserved by an in- ue 
calculable fund of information and revelation. The figures that crowd upon the pages are multitudious, the ca 
events are, well, literally the four years of the war spread all over the globe. . . . His volumes read like oe 5: 
an epic, for they have the depth and breadth of an endless and sweeping adventure.”—Boston Transcript. by a 


2 vols. $12.00. | 
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so “pp tacat EPIC OF AMERICA” 
| Blind 


By ERNEST POOLE 


Author of “The Harbor,” “His Family,” etc. 


**T)LIND’ should not be dismissed, should not even be characterized as a ‘war book.’ No novel with 
scope to it can escape being in some sense a war book just now. And BLIND in the chapters which 
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deal with the war in its more immediate aspects has the great advantage of presenting not France and Eng- V 
land, but the novel angle of Germany and Russia in 1914-1917. It has the further advantage of depicting 
the climatic years of 1914-1919 against a rich narrative background, the interesting story of an American = 
family of the old stock, in all its ramifications. The author is more than a seer on social progress; he has the 


sense for individuality which a novelist must possess. His Aunt Amelia, with her shrewd, indomitable opti- rr 
mism, is admirable. His schoolboy, Tommy, speaks a dialect we know. . . . And it has the vividness, the deeper 

understanding, of those who were part of the great revolution, who understood a little, and understand more, 
and are shaken by what has happened, is happening, and likely to happen in the future.”—The Evening Post 
(New York). $2.50 











“The Best Boy’s Story In Our Generation of Ameri- By Edgar Lee 
can Authors.”—WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 
in the Boston Transcript. Masters 


“An indubitable addition to the small list of Ameri- Author of “A Spoon 
can classics.” —The Chicago Evening Post. River Anthology,” now 


MITCH 
MILLER 


Price, $3.50 . in its 28th edition 





THE NOON MARK 
By MARY S. WATTS $2.50 


The story of a plain American family living in a familiar 
world. Mrs. Watts’ shrewd insight, kindly philosophy and 
quick, human sympathies reduce the seamstress and the 
“lady with a tradition” alike to their simplest terms; 
Julia and Mrs. McQuair are made of the same stuff. 


HOMESPUN AND GOLD 
By ALICE BROWN $2.00 


Short stories of New England, its homely things and 
its plain folk, by this most discerning of New England 
authors, who portrays beneath the drab homespun of 
circumstance the pure gold of character. 



























































DEVELOPMENT BLACK GOLD 
By W. BRYHER $2.00 By L. ELWYN ELLIOTT $2.25 
With an Introduction by Amy A fine romantic account of the ad- 
LowELL. wentenan, 8 - yr wane that 
; ct t to a 
In richly colored prose a young yi sow Brgy ~— oe valier Sonus im of remegers| ne ji 
English girl, a born artist in words, reaty and the League? Read it failed to return, and of the strange 
sets down her reminiscences of THE PEACE TANGLE — a — _ ro —_ n 
: B . Bass ore they finally left the feveris : 
antheed. Asta gabetacne exploitation of the “black gold.” Is 
Correspondent and journalist for C) 
ASS a quarter-century, who KNOWS . 
THE P ING pepcionicteiel his Europe, its peoples and its RELIGION AND Is 
By GEORGE BUCHANAN rulers, and has his facts at first BUSINESS t! 
FIFE $2.00 hand. Price $4.50 By ROGER W. BABSON t 
How the American Red Cross s $2.50 0 
met the American Army in Great “If the church survives and pros- 
Britain, a million of it, on the way up or on leave or pers under conditions that would kill any other institu- t 
returning wounded and worn from the firing line. It tion or industry, isn’t this of itself proof that it has some- | 
is as dramatic a story as any of the accounts from the thing worth while?” Business talk that business men can C 
front itself. understand and follow with approval. 0 
i 0 
: : , , t| 
Start a ripple in a pool and watch it spread, starting 
D 0 M E S- other ripples to the pool’s end. By Edgar Lee t 
Start a life in this mid-continent, watch it grow, ger Masters t 
other lives and these touch others, until the story o pore. 
D AY the one life becomes the story of the nation. ¢ uthor a a itch Po il- ; 
7 This is what Mr. Masters has done in this many ye hol ¢ Spoon Kiver | 
if colored poem where half a hundred vivid dramas re- athotogy, mow in its P 
i . : “Do Ii 28th edition, “Starved | 
late the absorbing tragi-comedy of one girl’s life and Rock” , t 
i death. $4.50 — , 
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The Week 


VEN to those who expected a Republican 
avalanche, the size of Senator Harding’s ma- 
jority is staggering. Even allowing for the large 
numbers of women who voted for the first time, it 
is several million more than the bumper Republican 
crop of 1904. The enormous bulk of the landslide 
is in striking contrast to the neutral personality of 
the candidate elected. Few Presidents can so lit- 
tle as he be said to have won on their magnetism 
or their words or their ability, or any of the human 
traits that compose political popularity. Neither 
can America’s attitude towards a league of nations, 
or even the League of Nations, be called the issue 
on which he rode to victory. The colorlessness of 
the candidate, the conflicting Republican policies on 
the League, the disappearance of huge blocks of 
the Democratic vote of 1916, all show that a com- 
plex but irresistible disgust with the eight years of 
Democratic administration was the force that 
pushed along the landslide. A good measure of 
the election is the vote in New York state, where 
Mr. Harding may have a majority of over one mil- 
lion, while the Republican candidate for Governor, 
Judge Miller, wins by less than 75,000. 


IN New York City some 750,000 voters who yield- 
ed to the general disgust with the administration 
by voting for Harding, resisted this wave of senti- 
ment sufficiently to split their tickets and vote for 
Governor Smith. Some may suggest that such 
figures were simply the result of secret trades in 
which Tammany’s part of the bargain was to knife 
Cox. But it is impossible to believe that Smith's 
extraordinary total was rolled up by “deliverable”’ 
votes. In times when partizan feelings are run- 
ning as strong as now, the votes that politicians are 
able to round up and hand over like sheep can 
scarcely exceed five per cent of the total. The re- 
sult is undoubtedly a genuine tribute to the ability 
of Governor Smith, and coming at a time when 
the tides of political sentiment are so strong, it 
marks perhaps one of the greatest personal vic- 
tories in the history of American politics. 


AS we go to press, it seems clear that the Repub- 
licans have increased their majority in the Senate 
from two to twelve. This is still eight votes short 
of a two-thirds majority. President Harding, 
therefore, will have to find some compromise that 
will not only be equally acceptable to Borah, John- 
son, Root, Hoover and Taft, but one that will go 
far enough away from the stand of the Irreconcil- 
ables to tease eight votes away from the Demo- 
crats. The manoeuvres and dickerings that will 
accompany a settlement of the Treaty and the 
League will severely strain the unity of the party. 
But although the Republicans lack the necessary 
two-thirds in the Senate, they have an ample ma- 
jority in both houses to pass domestic legislation. 
They have strength enough in Congress to carry 
out in every detail the internal changes they desire. 
And having so bravely rebuked the Democrats for 
failing to put through a national budget, and having 
attacked the pork barrel so mercilessly, they will 
have no excuse not to make good in these and what- 
ever other administrative reforms, along the lines 
of business efficiency, they have promised in both 
their speeches and their platform. 








| 
| 
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FOR months the story of Harding’s Negro an- 
cestry had an underground circulation in Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky. Calculating the last minute 
effect an indignant denial would have, and the 
strong possibility that the stories would boomerang 
against the Democrats, the Republicans have 
brought the whole business into the open. Their 
version of Senator Harding’s family tree is thor- 
oughly convincing, and marks certain Democratic 
elements guilty of tactics as low and dirty as any 
ever used in our national politics. In a democracy 
no rumors that derive their effect from underground 
circulation should carry any weight at all. The 
underhand use of the story of Senator Harding’s 
Negro blood is vile in itself, even if a slander the 
deep perfidy of which consists in imputing to a man 
ancestry from colored people may seem a little 
strange to foreign nations. One must be American 
to understand why this is a “slander.” Yet in 
Liberia or Haiti, some day, there may be a presi- 
dential candidate whom his enemies will seek to in- 
jure by spreading the false and slimy tale that his 
great grandfather was a white man. 


MR. TUMULTY, who has been faithful to the 
President in fair weather and foul for over ten 
years, drew, in a speech at Bethesda, Maryland, a 
picture of Wilson, the man as he really is, in words 
that had the ring of a farewell. These words make 
us forget for a moment the Wilson that obsesses 
all of us now, the politician and peacemaker, the 
friend and protector of Burleson and Palmer, the 
Wilson of the Fourteen Points and the Covenant. 
They make us forget for a moment the world- 
shaking idealism, fading through compromise into 
a lonely obstinacy. They remind us that if much 
of Wilson the statesman can be explained, the exact 
human quality of him still eludes us. The particular 
flavor of his words has been our best key to his 
character, and his words, whenever used with evi- 
dent emotion, have suggested a nature too chilly 
to be quite human, but striving earnestly to achieve 
a human warmth. Mr. Tumulty gives us a wider 
glimpse of this, in sentences that sound strangely 
like his chieftain’s voice. They have the same 
elaborate exhibition of emotion, the same frigid 
emphasis on “heart” and “love.” Sympathy for 
President Wilson in his present illness and low 
estate would tempt us to pierce the unreality that 
surrounds him, for here is surely a great riddle not 
yet solved. Part of the mystery is locked up with- 
in these words: “This lonely man’—says Mr. 
Tumulty—‘‘is lonely not because he disdains love. 
He craves it with all his soul. He said to me: 
AO Pee I do not want to be displayed in public. 
If I tried to do it I would do it badly. I want 
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people to love me, but they never will.’”” Ask the 
Sphinx whether this lonely defeated leader is of 
men, or of a race that dwells rather upon some 
frosty political Olympus. But now, in this supreme 
moment of sorrow and defeat, he should command 
the respect and generosity of all men. For his ideals 
he has lost health of body and peace of mind, and 
our sympathy goes out wholeheartedly to a man 
now about to go down to history as a great and a 
tragic figure. 


THE State Department's rather devious attempt, 
by issuing a report from the Consul at Riga that 
a certain Mr, Vanderlip had in conversations with 
Lenin claimed to represent Mr. Harding, to brand 
the Senator as a pro-Bolshevik, did not produce the 
desired political result. Senator Harding, of 
course, denied knowing anything about Mr. 
Vanderlip. But he did not accept the opportunity, 
so plainly offered him, of denouncing the Bolsheviki 
and putting violently away any thought of recog- 
nizing them. Mr. Wells raises a suspicion that 
everything has been by no means told, when he says 
to a correspondent of the New York World: 
“Mind you, I do not deny what Vanderlip is re- 
ported to have said to me. I had private conver- 
sations with both Vanderlip and Lenin in Moscow. 
I will consider them very carefully before I write 
about them.” There was a letter too, from 
Senator Harding, that Mr. Vanderlip was said to 
have shown to people in Moscow. The Senator 
says he has no recollection of it, but he will not 
absolutely deny that he ever wrote such a letter. 
Perhaps it is a letter like the one to Stanley Wash- 
burn of April roth, which the Senator has never 
denied. In April he thought we were “coming to 
a point where there is no other course to pursue 
than recognize the de facto of the (sic) govern- 
ment of Russia.” To any one who desires recog- 
nition of the Soviet government ardently enough to 
let his hopes color his reason, there can be found 
in this situation some ground to expect recognition. 


A NOTE from Chicherin in Moscow confirms Mr. 
W. D. Vanderlip’s statement that through him a 
syndicate of Pacific coast capitalists have secured 
from the Soviet government a sixty-year concession 
of all Siberia from the 160th meridian north east 
to Bering Straits. It is no wonder Japan is interest- 
ed and curious about a concession that gives 
American business exclusive commercial rights over 
territory as large as Texas and California com- 
bined. The grant includes the peninsula of 
Kamchatka, which popular imagination has long 
pictured as an utterly desolate land at the end of 
nowhere. Yet Kamchatka is no barren wilderness. 
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}ts summers are cool, but its winters scarcely harder 
than New England’s. Great forests cover its 
mountain ranges, and in the valleys between George 
Kennan—exploring many years ago—found a 
paradise of wild flowers. Casual prospectings that 
have scarcely scratched the surface have found 
there gold, copper, mercury, iron, ochre and 
sulphur. Not over 8,000 men and women, a few 
Russian, mostly native Kamchadales, live in scat- 
tered settlements over the peninsula, ‘subsisting 
extensively”’—if we are to believe the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—‘‘on the bulbs of the Martagon lily.” 


THE third anniversary of the Bolshevik Novem- 
ber revolution brings to the Soviet government a 
substantial and perhaps decisive birthday present. 
The long expected drive against Wrangel has in a 
few days achieved great success. Wrangel’s centre 
is broken; he is in retreat 80 miles from his posi- 
tions of a few days ago; he has lost all the impor- 
tant towns once held in the Taurida, and the Red 
armies even threaten to cut off his retreat into the 
Crimea. The General’s “South Russian Embassy” 
at a safe distance in Paris naively remarks that his 
retreat is a “strategic’’ one,” “in conformity with 
a prearranged plan,”’ and that he has several times 
before used the same tactics to advantage. 50,000 
refugees, crowding to escape from the Crimea, bely 
the words. ‘All signs point to a “strategic retreat”’ 
by General Wrangel that, when it is successfully 
completed, will find him in much the same position 
as Germany’s on November rith, 1918. Korni- 
lov, Kaledine, Kolchak, Yudenitch, Denikin, Muel- 
ler and now Wrangel: can France produce another 
for the series, or will the Krassin-Lloyd George 
peace supplant these futile interventions? 


THE settlement of the British coal strike which 
the government and the miners’ leaders have 
patched up does not really settle very much. It has 
the advantage of giving each side enough whereby 
to claim a victory. The leaders urge acceptance, 
the miners may show different views in their ballot. 
The exact text of the rather complicated compro- 
mise has not reached this country. So much is 
plain: the miners win their demand for an immedi- 
ate increase of two shillings a day, and in return 
pledge themselves to: help increase production. A 
National Wages Board is to be set up and melt 
down the piled up increases in wages of the last 
few years into some rational basis. The arrange- 
ment also includes a sliding scale of pay based upon 
the output and the profits as well. Are the miners 
represented on the board? And what reason may 
they have to believe that its decisions will be better 
respected by the government than the repudiated 


-of the Tenth Muse. 
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Sankey award? And at any rate, the powers of the 
board will not suffice to settle the real problem of 
Great Britain’s coal. Nationalization still hangs 
like a thundercloud on the horizon, even if the 
storm of this strike blows over. Mere knowledge 
of American coal problems is insufficient equipment 
for Americans who attempt to explore the mysteries 
and details of the British coal situation. Over this 
complex terra incognita Mr, R. H. Tawney’s article 
on another page of this issue sheds great illumina- 
tion. 


THANKS are due to the Nation for printing the 
first translation in this country of d’Annunzio’s 
Constitution of the Free State of Fiume. It is a 
very informal and original contribution to a large 
collection of monotonous documents. Our revolu- 
tionary forefathers would scarcely have understood 
it, and certainly not approved. But what would 
d’Annunzio think of a romance by Thomas Jeffer- 
son? This Constitution is a romance in itself. The 
Regency of Fiume promises to its citizens poetic 
rights guaranteed by no other nation. It “seeks 
to instil into the daily life a sense of that virtuous 
joy which ought to revive the spirits of a people 
liberated at last from the yoke of restraint and 
falsehood.”” The citizens are divided into ten 
corporations, according to profession or trade. The 
ninth “comprises all sea-faring people.’ The tenth 
corporation is what most men of wit and learning 
will aspire to belong to, for it has “neither art, nor 
number, nor title, Its coming is expected like that 
It is reserved to the mysteri- 
ous forces of the people in toil and attainment. It 
is almost a votive figure consecrated . . . . to the 
complete liberation of the spirit over pain and 
agony, over blood and sweat.”’ 


THIS constitution does not enthrone material 
things. Fiume will give the soul a well-deserved 
position. The New State “must above and beyond 
all its principles resolve to defend, preserve and 
champion its unity, its freedom and its justice in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit.” Other sections as 
poetically phrased show this plan— it is only that 
at present—to be a charter of old liberties in new 
terms of beauty, music, art, generosity. A vague 
but buoyant philosophy guides it, and confuses it 
too, so that the final impression remains a strange 
mixture of picturesque hope and lyric unreason 
with small concern for form or substance. If such 
a constitution were ours, any interpretation of it 
would require a Supreme Court composed of Percy 
Mackaye, Henry Van Dyke and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. 
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The Republican Victory 


N electing Senator Harding to the Presidency 

by an overwhelming majority and in commission- 
ing the Republican party to take over the govern- 
ment of the country, the American people have act- 
ed in response to an irresistible impulse. For widely 
varying reasons in the case of different classes of 
voters the Wilson administration and the Demo- 
cratic party had provoked deep and wide-spread 
hostility. Under the two-party system it could ex- 
press itself with maximum effect in only one way 
—that is by voting the Republican ticket. Its ac- 
knowledged existence has chiefly determined both 
the nature of the campaign and the selection of the 
two major candidates. The Democrats‘nominated 
Governor Cox because, although he was a good 
party man and occupied a strong personal position 
in an essential state, he was not too closely as- 
sociated with the Wilson administration. The se- 
lection was a confession of weakness. The party 
asked its candidate to appeal for a renewal of its 
mandate to govern the country, while at the same 
time insinuating that a vote for Cox was not equi- 
valent to a vote in vindication of President Wilson. 
The Republicans nominated Senator Harding be- 
cause they confidently expected to ride back to 
power on the tide of anti-Wilson feeling and be- 
cause they preferred in that event a negative to a 
positive candidate. The decision, whatever its 
other imperfections, was based on a sound political 
calculation. The fluid independent vote, which 
supported Wilson in 1916 and whose shift to Re- 
publicanism elected Senator Harding voted ‘‘No”’ 
rather than “Yes.” He owes his success chiefly to 
people who disregarded their misgivings about him 
and the Republican party in order to express their 
want of confidence in President Wilson and the 
Democratic party. 

Voters who are sharply opposed to Senator 
Harding and his party may nevertheless regard 
the return of the Republicans to power by virtue 
chiefly of negative votes as a probably useful evil. 
Considering the place which that party has oc- 
cupied in our political life since the Civil War and 
the large percentage of the educated and well-to-do 
American citizens who call themselves Republicans, 
certain clear and substantial advantages will result 
from the election of Harding. In the existing 
tangled condition of our national affairs the party 
which most completely represents American busi- 
ness and culture should assume the responsibility of 
unraveling the tangle or cutting out of it. The 
American people will learn more from the results 
of Republican success or failure than it would from 
the results of Democratic success or failure. They 
will learn more because, in the case of the Repub- 
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licans, success or failure will have a more illuminat- 
ing effect on the behavior and the morale of the 
party. The block of Southern states which con- 
stitute the substance of the Democratic party is 
impervious to experience. It votes the Democratic 
ticket without any regard to the record of the party, 
the personality of the candidate or the issues of the 
election. One Democratic state convention in the 
South recently repudiated the League and refused 
to endorse Wilson, yet supported Cox and Roose- 
velt. A party which can publicly advocate two 
contradictory propositions at the same time may, 
if wielded by a strong man, have the unity of a 
sledge-hammer but it can never have the unity of a 
moral group. No doubt this characteristic of the 
Democracy tends to congeal Republicanism into an 
equally impenetrable lump. Yet the tendency does 
not completely prevail. The Republican party en- 
joys the vitality of a high rather than of a low 
organism. It still needs in order successfully to 
function the conscious voluntary cooperation of 
many minds and many groups upon a common 
program. 

This characteristic of the Republican party gives 
a peculiar interest to its assumption of power as the 
result chiefly of negative votes and at a moment 
when a world-wide convulsion has disturbed the old 
balance of social and economic power. It has al- 
ways claimed to be the more national party in the 
sense of being the party which was more capable 
of adjusting the national organization and policy 
to the fulfillment of the prevailing national pur- 
pose. It was in this sense the national party from 
1860 until 1908 just as the Democrats were in a 
similar sense the national party from 1800 to 1848. 
But after 1908 different groups of Republicans dis- 
agreed as to the nature and the scope of the re- 
adjustments which the fulfillment of the national 
purpose then demanded and their disagreement 
split the party. A reunion has subsequently taken 
place. The great majority of the Progressives 
who followed Roosevelt in 1912 voted for Harding 
in 1920. But the two factions have reunited not 
by discussing and settling their former disagree- 
ment but by ignoring it. The question which their 
success on last Tuesday poses for the Republicans 
is this: Can they after this insincere treatment of 
their past differences and in view of the unstable 
and unprecedented social and economic condition 
of the country, again become in the same sense that 
they were from 1860 to 1908 the more national 
party? If they are so capable, they will succeed in 
adjusting the political and economic behavior of 
the country to the realization of its formative 
democratic ideal, If they are not, their new as- 
sumption of governmental responsibility will reveal 
their want of cohesion and will result in a desirable 
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realignment of public opinion and a reconstruction 
of parties. 

It would be presumptuous to predict the success 
or failure of the Republicans to adjust the policy 
and the organization of the nation to the novel 
economic conditions and popular demands. But 
one prophecy is fairly safe. They will not make 
the adjustment and qualify again to play the part 
of a formative national party without an intro- 
ductory period of dissension and fermentation. 
During the campaign they succeeded pretty well, 
if not in concealing, at least in overriding their 
actual and latent differences: But once they assume 
power and are obliged to substitute concrete de- 
cisions for vague patriotic formulas, these differ- 
ences will force themselves to the surface. Repub- 
licans obviously do not agree as to the policy with 
respect to the League of Nations which American 
national fulfillment demands, and the selection of 
any specific course will inevitably injure party 
cohesion. They are probably more agreed upon 
the necessity of intervention in Mexico than they 
are upon any other one subject, but even on this 
matter, there is a considerable minority who will 
oppose a war fought in the interest of economic 
imperialism; and if the Republicans follow their 
manifest bent in this particular matter they may 
well commit from the point of view of their own 
future power not merely a costly but a fatal mis- 
take. 

They have an equally difficult choice to make 
and an equally dangerous error to avoid in mould- 
ing their economic policy. Their traditional policy 
of discriminating in favor of industry instead of 
agriculture and of considering all imports except 
necessary raw materials as inimical to American 
national prosperity has clearly become the policy of 
a privileged faction rather than that of American 
business as a whole. Yet its advocates are power- 
ful and they will not yield without a bitter and a 
prolonged fight. The party faces a similarly 
dangerous predicament with regard to its labor 
policy. A concérted attack on labor unionism is 
about to begin. Its perpetrators will fall back on 
the “open shop” for its war cry and they will de- 
mand the connivance, if not the support, of the rul- 
ing party. Even if they fail to get what they want, 
their aggressive anti-unionism will raise issues about 
which the Republicans cannot take any action with- 
out provoking ugly dissensions. 

This want of positive intellectual cohesion in a 
party which, as we have said, cannot get along 
without an effective community of conscious con- 
viction, will bring one of two results. It may pre- 
serve its harmony at the expense of its efficiency 
and either fail to act at all or else maintain a pre- 
carious existence by weak compromises. Or it may 
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under the influence of an unconscious compulsion 
allow itself to be captured by the more aggressive 
faction in the party. The Democrats who found 
themselves in an analogous position before the Civil 
War with respect to slavery adopted these two 
alternatives in succession. They first tried a policy 
of weak compromise until more positive action be- 
came imperative and then, when they had to de- 
liver something, they yielded to the will of the 
more aggressive faction, But by so doing they 
forefeited the allegiance of the Douglas Democrats 
and furnished the middle western support which 
Republicans needed in order to become a national 
party. The Republicans are as ill-prepared to deal 
with the issues of today as the Democrats were with 
slavery. Under the leadership of a man like 
Senator Harding they may well drift by a similar 
route into the power of a similarly irreconcilable 
faction. The new President will prefer harmony: 
but he will not know how to get it. At some time 
he is likely to succumb to the pressure of the more 
articulate, enterprising and self-conscious group 
within the party. That group is the reactionaries. 
They are numerous, powerful and energetic and 
they know what they want. The progressives are 
less numerous, less self-confident and less united. 
In returning to the party they have in every es- 
sential respect capitulated, and their capitulation 
deprives them of influence and moral authority. If 
they propose to reassert themselves they will have 
to follow the course which Douglas adopted in re- 
lation to the Kansas-Nebraska act. They will be 
obliged at least for a while to break out into open 
warfare against the ruling faction. 

The Republican party will suffer, perhaps ir- 
reparably, from such a contest, but its advent is 
really necessary for the wholesome clarification 
and unfolding of American national self-conscious- 
ness. The lack of moral and intellectual cohesion 
in the triumphant Republican party is a reflection 
of the lack of moral and intellectual cohesion among 
the educated, the prosperous and the capable frac- 
tion of the community. That class does not know 
any more than the Democratic party knew in 1850 
how to adjust the national organization and policy 
to the fulfillment under radically changed economic 
conditions of a democratic purpose. Yet in spite 
of this disqualification it is obliged as the ruling 
class in the community to make the attempt and if 
it fails, to expose the full measure of its obsoles- 
cence. During the next ten or fifteen years one of 
the two things will happen to it. As the class which 
claims to be the spokesman of the American na- 
tional point of view, it can hardly avoid the associa- 
tion more explicitly than it has in the past of the na- 
tional idea either with a conscious readjustment of 
the balance of political and social power in America 
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or with a conscious opposition to such readjust- 
ment—that is with progressivism or conservatism. 
At present it contains so many heterogeneous ingre- 
dients, so many contradictory ideas and so many 
irreconcilable interests that, if it wishes to rule the 
country, it must somehow purge itself. The elec- 
tion of Harding, after a campaign in which vague 
formulas and phrases were used to conceal the want 
of common positive conviction in the Republican 
party, will accelerate and facilitate the operation of 
the purge. That is sufficient under the circum- 
stances not to excuse his victory or to validate a 
vote in his favor, but to justify a progressive in re- 
garding the result with a comparative lack of dis- 
satisfaction, 


The Verdict on the League 


GENERAL taking of stock is in order. What 

are the gains and the losses of almost eigh- 

teen months’ debate about the Treaty? Each per- 

son must cast up the account now in order to arrive 

at an intelligent estimate of what lies ahead. Here 
is the way the results appear to us: 
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dependent member of the 
League, rather than pri- 
marily as a member of an 
alliance of victorious 
Great Powers. 

The collapse of the si- 
nister project for a special 
triple alliance between 
France, Britain and Amer- 
ica. 

The demobilization of 
war psychology, as a result 
of the substitution of free 
discussion for conditions 
and judgments nursed by 
censorship and propaganda. 

The collapse of the 
dangerous project of a 
Holy Alliance against 
Russia, at least to the 
point where active war by 
America has become im- 
possible. 

The formulation by Mr. 
Root, in his address of 
October 19th, of terms on 
which America can enter 
the League of Nations 
without accepting any ob- 
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ness by both candidates and 
both parties on purely 
vote-catching grounds to 
define their own position 
clearly. 

The possibility that the 
irreconcilables are so much 
over-committed by their 
public speeches, that in 
order to seem consistent 
they must remain _irre- 
concilable opponents of 
any league—rather than of 
the league in so far as it 
guarantees a vicious treaty. 

The distracting of at- 
tention from urgent do- 
mestic questions. 

The over-simplification 
of argument which is 
characteristic of all public 
discussion, but peculiarly 
disadvantageous in a ques- 
tion so intricate as that in- 
volved in the relation of 
America to the world. 





GAINS 

Recognition, as a result 
of the long debate, that 
the settlement arrived at 
in Paris is not in accord 
with the principles pro- 
fessed by the Allied gov- 
ernments or agreed to in 
the armistice. This recog- 
nition is fundamental to 
the formulation of a con- 
structive foreign policy. 

Abandonment by the 
supporters of the Treaty 
of the original idea that 
America would become the 
guarantor of the settle- 
ment. Strikingly illustrat- 
ed by the Spencer-Wilson 
controversy. 

Notice to the European 
governments of American 
refusal to guarantee the 
enforcement of the terms 
of the settlement, obviat- 
ing future disappointments 
and charges of bad faith. 

Consequent _ restoration 
of the possibility of dis- 
interested participation in 
world affairs. The popu- 
lar decision against en- 
forcement of the Treaty 
(under Article X, etc.) 
means that American 


participation will take 
place, if at all, as an in- 


Losses 

An extreme reaction 
against idealism in inter- 
national affairs, bringing 
with it the danger that 
the lessons of the costs of 
the war may be forgotten. 

An eruption of extreme 
selfish nationalism, appear- 
ing in several of the Lodge 
reservations; in demands 
of an aggressive nature 
towards Latin-America; in 
a fiercely competitive at- 
titude towards other na- 
tions. 

A series of insulting 
utterances by responsible 
politicians against Euro- 
pean peoples, which seri- 
ously afiect the future 
friendship of peoples. 

Profound confusion in 
the attack on the Treaty 
resulting in much _indis- 
criminate hostility to those 
ideas which are funda- 
mental to any league of 
nations as well as to those 
ideas which are peculiar to 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
e. g. “supergovernment,” 
and “six to one” and much 
of the talk about “sover- 
eignty” and “domestic af- 
fairs.” 

Discreditable unwilling- 


ligation to employ force, 

moral or physical, on be- 

half of the settlement ar- 

ranged at Paris. 

The existence of this de- 

finite program providing a 

platform on which ll 

frierids of a league of na- 

tions can consistently and 

honorably unite. 

There will be disagreement, of course, on 
whether the net result is gain or loss. There is no 
telling at this moment, for what is done in the next 
six months will determine. There is as yet no de- 
cision, for both candidates refused to state an issue 
on which there could be.a clear-cut referendum. 
Instead of a decision there is balance of forces of 
the kind described above, and the business of every 
one is to see that the final decision rests on the gains 
rather than'the losses of the debate. How is this 
to be done? 

There have appeared in the last year or more 
several kinds of irreconcilables. There was the 
Democratic irreconcilable who insisted on the 
guarantee, the Republican irreconcilable who op- 
posed this League, the Republican irreconcilable 
who opposed any league, and the independent irre- 
concilable like the New Republic which favored 2 
league but opposed a league to enforce the peace 
of Versailles. The election of Mr. Harding as 
well as the position taken by Mr. Cox at the close 
of the campaign has settled the question of guaran- 
tees.. There can be no American guarantees of the 
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Treaty, for Article X is rejected by America.* This 
is a radical change in the whole position. And after 
this verdict by the American people, irreconcilable 
opposition to the League can come only from men 
who are irreconcilably opposed to any league. That 
is a wholly reactionary position. For the verdict 
against guarantees meets every real liberal objec- 
tion to the ratification of the Treaty. On the basis 
of that verdict, embodied in a reservation, it is pos- 
sible for America to enter the League of Nations 
as a free agent whose only interest and whose 
only commitment is the peace of the world. 

To take any other position today seems to us in- 
consistent with the state of the facts. There are 
people who do not care how inconsistent they are 
with the facts, provided they are consistent with 
their own dogma, Now it was the New Republic’s 
dogma from 1914 to 1919 that the world war could 
end only in a victory for mankind if it was conclud- 
ed by a just and stable peace cemented by a league 
of nations. With the publication of the Treaty, 
the New Republic was forced to conclude that the 
character of the peace was such that it would dis- 
turb the world if enforced. From May of 1919 
the New Republic has therefore stood irreconcilably 
against the ratification of the Treaty which contains 
the Covenant of the League of Nations on the 
ground that the whole value of American partici- 
pation in the League would be engulfed by Ameri- 
can obligation under the Treaty. It has now been 
decided by the election campaign that America will 
not accept the obligations of the European settle- 
ment. The New Republic, on the basis of that 
decision, sees no further ground for irreconcilability 
by American liberals. The danger today is not 
what it was in May of 1919, the danger that moral 
independence within the League will be lost. The 
danger today is from the excesses of those who will 
try to secure, not an independent position within 
the family of nations, but a privileged position out- 
side. 





* It is worth recalling that Article X was not a part of 
the original conception of a League of Nations, as formu- 
lated, for instance, by General Smuts and Lord Robert 
Cecil; also, that the New Republic has opposed Article X, 
not because, it would guarantee, but for what it would 
guarantee. An Article X that guaranteed a good settle- 
ment is a very different thing from an Article X that 
guarantees a bad one. Under the circumstances, it is an 
academic question whether or not America could best serve 
the peace of the world by guaranteeing even a moderately 
good settlement. Our guess is that it could not. For a 
settlement that was thoroughly good in 1930 might be 
thoroughly bad in 1940. Even so, had the settlement been 
passable, the New Republic would have accepted Article X 
as the price of a league. Fortunately or not, that choice 
was never available, and presumably never will be. 
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Why Wait Until March 4th? 


OQ Woodrow Wilson the overwhelming vic- 

tory of Mr. Harding presents an opportun- 
ity for bold action. A first step would be to sum- 
mon Congress into session. The second step would 
be to request Secretary Colby to resign his office. 
The third step would be to submit to the Senate, 
as nominee for the office of Secretary of State, the 
name of Warren G. Harding. And the final step, 
following ratification of Mr. Harding’s name by 
the Republican Senate, would be the simultaneous 
resignation from office of both Mr. Wilson and 
Vice-President Marshall. Thereupon Mr. Hard- 
ing, being next in line of succession by virtue of 
his post as Secretary of State, would become Presi- 
dent, not on the 4th of next March, but within a 
few weeks after his overwhelming victory in a 
popular election, 

It is a course of action which seems bizarre only 
because no President has ever followed it. In his 
recently published memoirs the former German 
Ambassador to this country indicates that in 1916 
it did not seem bizarre to Woodrow Wilson. This, 
says Count Bernstorfi, was actually the course 
which Mr. Wilson had made up his mind to fol- 
low, in the event of the election of Mr. Hughes. 
There seems to be good reason for believing that 
the President had concluded that the international 
situation required the immediate accession to pow- 
er of an administration shown by popular ballot 
to possess the confidence of the country, 
that he had consulted his Attorney-General 
in respect to his plans, and was prepared 
to risk the precedent. 

If this course seemed wise in 1916, how much 
wiser does it not seem in 1920? The international 
situation is still acute. Europe—the whole world 
—awaits the definite action of America. And— 
what was not the case in 1916—the President is 
a stricken man. Only a small cult of partisans so 
bitter that they have made of anti-Wilsonism a 
complete religion, could have steeled themselves 
successfully against sympathy when they read of 
the President’s most recent effort to act as leader: 
his reception of Mr. Hamilton Holt and other pro- 
League Republicans at the White House. ‘The 
President is broken in health, bereft of reserve 
power. The immediate summoning of Mr. 
Harding to office, instead of the pitiful effort 
to carry great burdens through another winter, 
would give the President his best chance to recover 
strength, to gird himself for other battles of the 
future in which he still may be a captain. Could 
Mr. Harding refuse acceptance of the summons? 
With what grace could he refuse to install that 
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Republican administration for which the country 
has voted, on the ground that not until next March 
would he be “ready”? 

The election of this November has turned upon 
Mr. Wilson as the issue, Whatever the efforts of 
Mr. Cox to make an issue of himself, of his devo- 
tion to the League, or his flexibility concerning it, 
either for or against endorsement of Mr. Wilson’s 
administration was the way the country cast its 
votes. Perhaps that was the inevitable result of 
an administration lasting for eight years, parti- 
cularly one so filled with great events and so do- 
minated by a great personality. And Mr. Wilson, 
though he may well believe that huge funds enabled 
his opponents to distort facts in the campaign, 
though he may suspect the caprice of those who 
simply tire of a leader because above all else it is 
“a change” they want, can nevertheless give most 
realistic evidence of his faith in popular referen- 
dum by calling to power without delay the new 
leader who comes triumphant from the polls. In 
default of that action we shall have the spectacle 
of a completely repudiated administration, directed 
by a fallen leader, attempting listlessly and 
irresponsibly to drag itself through a winter 
which should see the initiation of important 
action. 

But aside from the question of Mr. Wilson’s 
illness, aside even from those pending matters 
whose decision requires an administration with the 
mandate of fresh victory, this course of action is 
important in itself for the precedent it would estab- 
lish. The Constitution of the United States is not 
a flexible instrument of self-rule. Occasionally the 
action of a single man, when that action finds gener- 
ally popular support, can amend the Constitution 
to the needs of a new day. Whatever considera- 
tions led the fathers to interpose a period of four 
months between the election of a President and his 
accession to ofice—for one thing, the slowness of 
stage-coach travel in 1787—have lost their real 
validity. In countries most approximating demo- 
cratic rule, the choice of a new leader immediately 
means that leader’s assumption of power and re- 
sponsibility. 7 

In the eight years in which he has been Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson has shown no fear of estab- 
lishing precedents. It is not primarily because this 
November finds him in ill health, nor even because 
of decisions ahead which only a new administration 
can make, but particularly for the chance of estab- 
lishing a precedent valuable to democracy, that as 
frequent followers of Woodrow Wilson's leader- 
ship and constant respecters of his courage we look 
to him hopefully for so bold an act of statesman- 
ship. 
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Hunger Strikes 


«¢ EXPECT six months’ imprisonment,” Miss 

Sylvia Pankhurst is quoted as writing to Le. 
nin. “I have considered the hunger strike, but 
I am afraid that the weapon has been destroyed, 
since the Government is letting the Irish hunger 
strikers die.” 

Seeing who Miss Pankhurst is, a declared revo- 
lutionary who is being sent to prison for sedition, 
this abandonment of the hunger strike is undoubt- 
edly significant. Her attitude, if the statement is 
authentic, is apparently dictated by practical calcu- 
lation. So long as her government did not dare to 
let its political prisoners die, so long as it released 
them under the Cat and Mouse act immediately 
their health gave way, she appears to hold that 
the demonstration was worth the trouble; but the 
moment the government makes up its mind to take 
the penalties of letting prisoners die, the weapon 
is destroyed, because, she implies, there are no 
serious penalties. The hunger strike, in other 
words, is a bluff. It is not a bluff in the sense that 
its declarants do not mean to carry it out. It is 
a bluff in the sense that it dares the government to 
violate the humane sentiments of the public. The 
government that summons up nerve to violate those 
vaporous sentiments can, in her opinion, get away 
with it, and the value of the hunger strike is gone 
forever. 

Everything turns, of course, on this question of 
fact as to the shock to public opinion. If it be true, 
as Miss Pankhurst seems to assume, that the death 
of hunger strikers does not outrage social con- 
science, the weapon is certainly destroyed. But 
the right test of its efficacy is surely the effect on 
social conscience, not the readiness of a govern- 
ment to open the doors of its prisons. The hunger 
strike is essentially not a combative weapon lifted 
against the particular fact of imprisonment. It is 
not, in essence, a petulant refusal to take punish- 
ment. It is an effort on the part of political pris- 
oners to induct public opinion into the prison-cell, 
to instruct public opinion that the process of im- 
prisonment has not met the issue raised by their 
defiance of the law. The hunger strike, in a word, 
is a new device in the history of political protest. 
It is the prisoner’s effort to reach a higher tribunal 
than the tribunal that condemned him. And he 
stakes his life on his confidence in the righteousness 
of his appeal. 

At first sight it may appear that the hunger 
strike has failed as a weapon of political protest 
when the assailed government has been allowed by 
public opinion to hold its prisoner to the bitter end. 
The weakness of public opinion at a particular 
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juncture is not, however, a sure sign that a new 
resolution has not come to form under the crust of 
the public’s apparent indifference. In the integrity 
of the prisoner’s will there inheres an ineradicable 
criticism of the policy with which he collided and 
to which the mortal part of him succumbed. The 
public may not accept the criticism or even under- 
stand it, But the fact that a man can sustain his 
attitude of political protest up to the point of 
death—and not merely one man, but many— 
gives to the protest an incalculable depth and 
poignancy. 

How can a government be so sure that is was right 
to set out on suppression in the first place? That 
is the question which the non-abandonment of the 
hunger strike arouses. And we all know that 
when such a question could be quickly formu- 
lated by public opinion, as in the case of woman 
suffrage, the efficiency of the hunger strike was 
entirely indisputable. “The British government 
was not mad enough to let the hunger-striking 
suffragists die. 

Against the hunger strike as a political weapon 
there is much to be urged. Aiming as it does to 
appeal to the people as against the temporary rep- 
resentatives of the people, it depends for much of 
its effect on the height of its purpose, its dramatic 
character as a protest and also on the simplicity 
and clarity of the political principle involved. 
Where the purpose is not high and the principle 
not clear and simple, the public is likely to remain 
hesitant; and where the climax is long anticipated, 
the shock is lost. The prisoner is no more commit- 
ting suicide by undertaking a hunger strike than 
a soldier commits suicide by throwing away his life 
in the field; but the inhumanity of the power he 
opposes can only be palpable if the public tribunal 
to which he appeals is informed as to the kind of 
revolution he seeks, and feels the irresistible argu- 
ments for it, and realizes the horror of the process 
of death by starvation. 

Defective as this weapon may be, however, it is 
capable of dealing a vital blow to a sufficiently un- 
democratic government. Although a weapon of 
revolution, it is a weapon that offers no cruel in- 
jury to the body of society and proposes nothing 
that cannot be duly regulated by social conscience. 
In a country where the representatives are not de- 
bauched, it offers a protest upon which they can be 
expected to act considerately; and in the event of 
their declining to yield to it they can at any rate 
meet the difference between themselves and their 
prisoner with something besides blind opposition. 
The state that breeds hunger strikes, it may fairly 
be said, is not in satisfactory partnership with its 
own people. The man or woman who goes on 
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hunger strike may indeed have been justly impris- 
oned, but the burden of proof is on the government 
that has aroused this peculiarly stubborn and cour- 
ageous protest, and that proof should be forthcom- 
ing in a form that throws out the hunger striker’s 
appeal against the state. 

For the state to stand pat under these circum- 
stances is merely to necessitate other forms of revo- 
lution. Unless we conceive of the state as a bully 
that is at liberty to substitute force for ideas, we 
must demand pertinent ideas from it when it is con- 
fronted by fierce political antagonism. We can 
never tolerate its effort to meet a hunger strike 
with parrot-cries of its own “law.’’ The very point 
in question is its own law. The modern state must 
do something better than lock up its principled op- 
ponents and drive them to one of the most horrible 
forms of death imaginable. 

The hunger strike never has been, and never 
will be, the weapon of ordinary criminals. There 
is no social leverage possible for the ordinary bur- 
glar or forger who refuses to take his food, and he 
knows it. He knows that his refusal to eat does not 
in itself entitle a prisoner to consideration—only 
when it can bring the grounds for his imprisonment 
into immediate question. Knowing that the 
grounds for his imprisonment cannot be brought in- 
to question, the ordinary prisoner does not embark 
on that terrible and tragic protest which has been 
devised by the political prisoners. The political 
prisoner, unlike himself, has an appeal beyond the 
state to the group from which the state derives, 
though even this appeal has no pertinence except 
when a stupid or tyrannous government has taken 
to locking up its revolutionary critics instead 
of facing them. This the ordinary prisoner 
apprehends, and he leaves the hunger strike 
alone. 

The immediate future of the hunger strike is, of 
course, uncertain. Few men or women will set 


their feet on a road that leads to such horrible: 


death, even though in principle they deny the right 
of the state to meet their opposition with imprison- 
ment. But whatever the future of the hunger strike 
—whether it is destined to end now or to be re- 
newed in this country or even in an Ireland that 
imprisons Ulstermen—we decline to believe that 
the martyrdom of its exponents will go unappreci- 
ated. The world may have no very clear gospel 
of change. It may make no easy provision for 
revolution or revolutionaries. But it does, with 
its own variations of place and people, enshrine the 
men and women of supreme moral courage. By 
letting hunger strikers die, no government settles 
the issue that led to their hunger strike. On the 
contrary, the issue becomes imperishable. 
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Recognition of Mexico 


T is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the issues involved in the negotiations that seem 

about to lead to the recognition of Mexico. If the 
Wilson administration succeeds in effecting a just 
and stable settlement of the Mexican question it 
will have established its place in history as a power- 
ful factor in the movement for world peace, what- 
ever becomes of the Covenant. But for the stead- 
fast opposition of President Wilson, we should al- 
most certainly have invaded Mexico, on one occa- 
sion'’or another. We are not a people patient of 
the inevitable bloodshed and destruction of revolu- 
tion, the ebb and flow of revolution and reaction, 
the factional chaos, the public flaunting of egoistic 
ambitions, We expected despotism to give way to 
constitutionalism almost overnight, and business to 
And when our expectations were 
defeated, we felt something of a moral obligation 
to go in and hold the ring while the opposing par- 
ties struggled for mastery in civil fashion. That 
predisposition of the American people to misjudge 
the revolutionary process was something a relative- 
ly small group eager for loot and power could play 
upon. Another President might easily have been 
beguiled into taking the first step that would have 
set us definitely on the road of intervention, sub- 
jugation, imperialism, which would never have 
stopped abruptly with the southern border of Mex- 
ico. President Wilson’s Mexican policy may have 
erred in details, but it has left us uncompromised 
with imperialistic projects, free to work for inter- 
national peace with clean hands. 

If the Mexican government is given recognition 
and the matters at issue—mostly property claims— 
are settled, or a working machinery for their set- 
tlement provided, Mexico will be safe against inter- 
vention, whatever the spirit of the next admini- 
stration, provided that she maintains internal peace 
and keeps her promises. The Republicans are plan- 
ning for a long tenure of office. They are not go- 
ing to commit the folly of plunging into a war of 
naked aggression. Only a humanitarian pretext, 
or a pretext of national honor would excuse a war 
on Mexico in the eyes of the voter. But responsi- 
bility for the future does not rest entirely upon 
Mexico. The Wilson administration must share 
the responsibility, until it has effected a settlement 
which leaves no handle to interventionist propa- 
ganda. 

Mexico ought to validate, and according to Mr. 
Pesqueira, is ready to validate, all property inter- 
ests lawfully acquired by American nationals. There 
are a great many questionable interests, however, 
that have sought to employ our State Department 
as an instrument for compelling their validation. 
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There are certain damages inflicted upon Ameri- 
cans in the course of the revolutionary epoch for 
which Mexico ought to pay, and according to Mr. 
Pesqueira, is willing to pay. But a huge volume 
of invalid claims will inevitably be presented. Much 
therefore turns on the details of our policy. Is our 
State Department going to follow the precedents 
of the old diplomacy, and get for our American 
claimants all that it possibly can, without any close 
regard to the justice of their claims? Or will it 
join in creating an efficient machinery for the im- 
partial weighing of all claims, with a view to secur- 
ing strict justice and nothing more? It has now an 
opportunity of reestablishing a new standard of 
honor in the relations between a strong Power and 
a weak. 

That, however, is not the most important aspect 
of the matter. The present Mexican government 
looks stable, but it is not so stable that acceptance 
of palpably unreasonable terms of settlement might 
not shake its hold on the Mexican people. There 
is a fair prospect that the present government may 
order its finances well enough to meet its just in- 
ternational obligations. Mexican finance could not, 
however, support the burden. of claims inflated so 
scandalously as the Boxer claims against China. 
It might be possible to compel Mexico to promise 
much under threat of turning the whole Mexican 
tangle over to the next administration. But to make 
Mexico promise more than she could fulfill, or 
ought to fulfill, would be tantamount to turning the 
matter over to the next administration. 

President Wilson has been a true friend of the 
Mexican people. If they retain their sovereignty 
unimpaired, it will be because President Wilson 
never wavered in his respect for it. His work is, 
however, incomplete. It may prove in vain, unless 
the pending negotiations are pressed to a conclu- 
sion not only just in principle, but fair in detail. 
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The Temper of the Country 


HEN men can think of politics again 
W without a yawn, the historian may turn 

back to 1920 with a lively interest. Why 
was it, he may want to know, that Cox talked about 
Harding, Harding talked about Cox, both talked 
about the League, and neither talked about the 
country. Were they a pair of heavy villains? Or 
was the public just indifferent enough not to 
mind having the campaign centred several thou- 
sand miles from home? What was the temper of 
the country? 

Several thousand business men undertake an an- 
swer to that question, in an eighty page report 
published by Harris, Winthrop & Co., bankers, of 
Chicago and New York. What was the country 
interested in? To “the intelligent and thoughtful 
business men’’ Harris, Winthrop & Co. sent a ques- 
tionnaire. Bankers, merchants and manufacturers 
were on the mailing list. A great number of them, 
no less than 4,310, sent in replies. They represent 
uncalculated power and prestige. Packard Cars 
and Lucky Strikes, Carter’s Ink and Coca-Cola 
—here in this academy of immortals are the cap- 
tains of that host of travelling salesmen who 
populate the Pullman cars and ordinarily carry the 
burden of interpreting America to the Americans. 
Now it is the captains themselves who speak. It 
is worth while to listen. 

Who is alarmed about the spread of Bolshevism? 
Well, Mr. W. H. Clarke, for one. Mr. Clarke, 
President of the Quaker City National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, envisages “a maelstrom of bad times, dis- 
content, hatred towards the capitalists, socialism, 
and finally Bolshevism.” And in this warning many 
of his business colleagues join. How many? You 
might expect them all to join—when you stop to 
think how substantially most of them were involved 
in steel and coal strikes, how often they have seen 
Red Peril in the headlines, in the moving picture 
thrillers, magazine fiction, and the divinations of 
oracles like Speaker Sweet and Mr. Palmer. Asa 
matter of fact, however, Mr. Clarke and those who 
join with him are far in the minority. Mr. J. E. 
McLoughlin, President of the Mohawk Valley Cap 
Co., reports that the only agitators who still trouble 
Utica, N. Y., “consist principally of the idle rich 
and those who have nothing to do, and the political 
economists or theorists who think they are called 
upon to reform the world”; Mr. William F. Bax- 
ter, President of Thomas Kelp & Co., Omaha, be- 
lieves the threat of Bolshevism is “everywhere a 
much exaggerated matter” ; and other business men, 
in points as far apart as Hartford, Cincinnati and 
New York, specifically agree with him. As for the 


poll of the entire list of business men upon this 
question— 

Consider the inquiry as Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
put it to their correspondents. ‘“‘Have you observ- 
ed,” they asked, “or heard of any organized effort 
to promote radicalism, communism or Bolshevism 
in your section?” Hearing was enough. Harris, 
Winthrop & Co. did not ask their four thousand 
business men whether they had ever come closer to 
a radical, a communist, or Bolshevik than hearing 
of one, ever had one in their employ, ever read a 
piece of incendiary literature, found it in their 
shops, had an ultimatum to surrender or a brick 
thrown through a window pane. They simply 
asked, of business. men who have been reading 
newspapers and breaking strikes, how many had 
ever “heard of” efforts to promote radicalism, ete. 
And not one business man in three replied he ever 
had. 

The poll is even less creditable to the town-crying 
of Messrs. Sweet and Palmer when you understand 
how, in their questionnaire, Harris, Winthrop & 
Co. define this radicalism, communism and Bolshev- 
ism. They group, in a single none too cohesive 
lump, the Anarchists, the Socialists, the I. W. W. 
and the Communists. They throw in, for good 
measure, the Farmer’s Nonpartisan League of 
North Dakota. The Interchurch World Move- 
ment has somehow been omitted, along with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows and the Daughters of 
Rebecca. But it is interesting to note that about 
half of those business men who have “heard of” 
any radical activity whatever, have “heard of" the 
activities of the Socialist party and the Farmers’ 
Nonpartisan League. The I. W. W. makes a fairly 
respectable showing. But the Anarchists and the 
Union of Russian Workers come off badly. Not 
one business man in forty has ever heard of the 
doings of either one of them. 

To be sure, the inefficiency of labor is getting 
worse and worse, A majority of these business 
men agree about that, even though they do not at- 
tribute it to radical conspiracy. Efficiency may pick 
up again, say some of them, when wages fall a bit. 
Or hours lengthen. As Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, of 
Garrison, N. Y., puts it: the eight-hour day has 
“given the laborers of all classes, and to their wo- 
men, two more hours a day in which to spend, 
thereby adding to their unthrift, extravagance and 
consequent dissatisfaction.” If laborers and their 
women were shut up a little longer, of course there 
would not be this waste. Well, the fat is in the 
fire. We have given these people two hours more 
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of daylight in which to waste and frolic, and 
we must accept the consequences. But what a lot the 
world could save if shops and factories ran till after 
dark, and then there were no shows and movies. 

Of course, a better turn may come. Perhaps. 
But there is always unionism to be reckoned with. 
It seems to Mr. F. P. Lyons, Manchester, N. H., 
as if “this country at the present time is in the hands 
of labor agitators, politicians and fruit peddlers.” 
Mr. A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., manufacturer of 
farm implements, is equally impressed, though 
somewhat philosophic. Recognize the unions and 
you allow “outsiders who have no interest in your 
business and may have some interest in destroying 
it, to come in and direct it’’; aside from that he has 
“nothing to say against the theory of unionism.” 
Mr. F. S. Terry, President of the Terry Packing 
Co., Columbia, S. C., reports “most thoughtful 
business men have come to the conclusion that labor 
unions should be outlawed and strikes prohibited.” 
And Mr. W. E. Robinson, of Bel Air, Md., wants 
laws against men organizing “for the purpose 
of in a concerted way leaving their jobs’— 
though he believes “laws that undertake to con- 
trol prices are in violation of the spirit of all 
the laws that this nation has attempted to make 
for a century.” 

But it is by no means all so gloomy. If the in- 
efficiency of labor is getting worse, if trade union- 
ism is running wild, there nevertheless remains a 
little shaft of sunlight. For one thing, a majority 
of these four thousand business men report that 
generally throughout the country an increased tariff 
would be favored. That is a crumb of comfort. 
Moreover, a majority also reports that wages at 
least are stationary; that the farmers have sold 
their crops this year as they matured, instead of 
holding them for higher prices; and that credit at 
the banks, in most sections of the country, is readily 
obtainable at fair rates. Finally, as concerns those 
two particularly strategic matters—taxation and 
the railways—there is the very best of news. 

Why business men of large importance should 
be interested in taxation, and particularly in its 
prompt reduction, it isn’t hard to see. But how 
about the average men and women who are on a 
wage? Are these people as interested in having 
the tax on unearned incomes whittled down, the 
billions of excess profits left untouched? Do they 
want, in place of income and excess profits taxes, 
to have the government reach out more energetic- 
ally for the wages of labor and the modest earnings 
of fixed investments? 

It looks that way. ‘The people of the country,” 
reports Mr. A. D. Andrews, of the Royal Dutch 
Co., “are gradually becoming educated to under- 
standing the fact that many of our present difficul- 
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ties, including the high costs of many articles, are 
due to unwise and excessive taxation.” The pro- 
cess of education has been slow and irksome. There 
were certain stubborn facts to be overcome: the 
fact, for instance, that prices rose most sharply be- 
fore the excess profits tax ever was conceived of, 
and least sharply when the excess profits tax was at 
its highest. But apparently the campaign of edu- 
cation has made progress. Even with the wage 
earners? Yes. The wage earners are apparently 
hot for a reduction. Wage earners included, does 
the public want income taxes reduced, excess profits 
taxes abolished altogether? Yes, say 2675 of these 
business men. Only 128 say no. 

Finally we come to the question of the railways. 
And there is as much unanimity here, apparently, 
as there is about the question of reducing taxes. 
It seems that the railways haven’t much to boast 
of. Seventy per cent of the business men reporting 
to Harris, Winthrop & Co. agree that railway con- 
gestion is “‘still acute.” (Paralysis resulting from 
the additional equipment bought by government 
funds during the war period?) In any event, it 
would seem that despite the present inefficiency of 
the roads, the public is by no means sceptical about 
the wisdom of scattering railway equipment to the 
four winds of private competition, or guaranteeing 
profits by an increase of rates. Does the public, 
Harris, Winthrop & Co. ask, seem to be “resigned 
to the advance in rates’? And does it prefer a 
“private management under which it patiently 
hopes for an improvement in service’? Yes! say 
3756 business men. Just 134 say no. As publics 
go, this one is good-natured. 

Well, it elected Harding. And the “protest 
vote,” respectable though it was, came a long way 
from being a majority. Perhaps in their judgment 
of the country’s temper these 4310 business men 
are guessing right. Would any public, other than 
one ready for the slaughter, have been imposed 
upon so cheerfully in the campaign? Those histo- 
rians of future years who turn back to 1920 will 
find the Harris, Winthrop & Co. brochure a valu- 
able document. Only, they will have to be on guard 
against one danger. Perhaps they will sense that 
danger, when turning the pages of this booklet, 
they find the Hon. Wm. F. Samford, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., reporting the sentiment of his sec- 
tion “largely in favor of a League of Nations’ — 
and Mr. F. S. Ball, of the same city, describing the 
attitude of the same district towards the same 
question, convinced that “the people are largely in 
favor of the United States attending to its own 
problem and not becoming bound by the League.”’ 
That great business men are only human ( “simian,” 
Clarence Day calls it), witha human lack of ob- 
jectivity, would be one observation of the wise 
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historian. Like carpenters and editors, they are 
beings who will often make their wish a father to 
the thought. From the way the Hon. Mr. Samford 
is sure his neighbors want the League, and Mr. 
Ball is sure they don’t, an historian may be able to 
guess how almost all of these 4310 business men 
can be so sure their neighbors want a reduction of 
taxes on rich incomes, want profits guaranteed to 
private railways by high rates that seem to mean 
high prices. A report from 4310 great business 
men may reveal, after all, not so much the temper 
of the country as the temper of 4310 great business 
men. What would a report from 4310 coal-miners 
show? 4310 ex-barkeepers? 4310 barbers? 

Harding was elected. Was the country satisfied 
with the campaign? There is one realist in this 
galaxy of 4310 great stars. He is Mr. C. S. Kelty, 
Vice-President of the Lumbermen’s Trust Co., 
Portland. His part of the country, he believes, has 
not worried much as the campaign progressed. It 
appears, in fact, to have been “devoted principally 
to motion pictures, baseball, prize fights, automo- 
biles, dress, murders and divorces.” 

CHARLES MERZ. 


Art and Politics 


R. ROGER FRY, by means of an instructive 
tale, has shown us that in their dealings with 


‘art Bolshevik politicians remain true to type. Like 


the rest of their breed, they have no use for it un- 
less they can exploit it to their own ends. For my 
part, I was never so simple as to suppose that, if 
the de facto government of Russia professed ad- 
miration for Matisse and Picasso, that admiration 
had anything to do with the artistic gifts of either 
of these painters, any more than that the respect 
with which the British government treats the names 
of Raphael and Michel Angelo should be taken to 
imply that any single one of His Majesty’s min- 
isters has ever experienced an aesthetic emotion. 
Consequently, I was not at all surprised to learn 
that the sure, though unconscious, taste of the 
statesman had led the rulers of Russia to reject 
their first loves; that instinctively they had divined 
that both Matisse and Picasso were too much like 
genuine artists to be trustworthy; and that they 
had, therefore, transferred their affections to the 
thin, pretentious, and fundamentally academic work 
of Larionoff, which should, I fancy, be just the 
thing for advanced politicians. 

Some time ago, however, before Picasso was 
found out, a young Russian aesthete, so Mr. Fry 
tells us, was licensed by the competent authority to 
pronounce that artist’s eulogy, on the understand- 
ing, of course, that the lecture should somehow 
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serve as a stick wherewith to beat the opposition. 
Nothing easier: Picasso was pitted against Renoir. 
Picasso was a great artist, because, abstract and 
austere, he was the man for the proletariat; whereas 
Renoir, who painted pretty pictures for the bour- 
geoisie, was no earthly good. The lecturer, as 
might have been expected, was out even in his facts: 
for Renoir—who came from the people by the way 
—might, were he less of an artist, by means of the 
taking and almost anecdotic quality of his earlier 
work, give some pleasure to a working man; where- 
as Picasso—the son of middle-class parents too— 
could not possibly win from an honest laborer, left 
to himself, anything but sarcastic laughter or fero- 
cious abuse. But even if true, the lecturer’s facts 
would have been beside the point. To say that a 
work is aristocratic, or democratic, moral or im- 
moral, is to say something silly and irrelevant, or, 
rather, silly if meant to be relevant to its value as 
art. In the work of Renoir and of Picasso and, 
indeed, in all works of art, the essential quality, as 
all sensitive people know, is the same. Whatever 
it may be that makes art matter is to be found in 
every work that does matter. And though, no 
doubt, “subject” and to some extent ‘“‘attack” may 
be conditioned by an artist’s opinions and attitude 
to life, such things are irrelevant to his work’s final 
significance. Strange @s it may seem, the essential 
quality in a work of art is purely artistic. It has 
nothing to do with the moral, religious or political 
views of its creator. It has to do solely with his 
aesthetic experience and his power of expressing 
that. But as no politician is capable of appreciat- 
ing, or even becoming aware of, this essential 
quality, it is, perhaps, only natural that poli- 
ticians should look elsewhere for the significance 
of art. 

This painful but certain fact once grasped, it 
becomes possible to understand several things that 
have considerably puzzled critics and historians. 
For instance, it is often remarked, and generally 
with surprise, that progressive politicians are com- 
monly averse to new movements in art. The atti- 
tude of the present Russian government to the con- 
temporary movement makes neither for nor against 
this view, for that novelty it took over as a going 
concern. Let us see how it looks on the next, which 
will be very likely a return to the tradition of 
Ingres. The example usually cited by exponents of 
this theory,—that progressive politicians are reac- 
tionary in art,—is the notorious hostility of liberals 
to the romantic movement; but I believe that were 
they to study closely the histories of the Impression- 
ist, the Pre-Raphaelite and the Wagnerian move- 
ments, they would find in them, too, evidence on 
the whole favorable to their case. Be that as it 
may, this theory, which once seemed paradoxical, 
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quite loses its fantastic air when considered in the 
light of our discovery. Had art anything to do with 
opinion, it would be strange, indeed, if new art were 
ill-received by those who like their opinions new. 
But as art has nothing whatever to do with such 
things, there is no more reason why a radical should 
like new forms of art than why he should like new 
brands of tea. 

The essential qualities of a work of art are purely 
artistic; and since politicians, if not too coarse by 
nature, soon make themselves so by practice, to 
apprehend these, they must, unless they can leave 
art alone, seek its significance in what is unessential. 
Progressive politicians, who have a way of taking 
ethics under their wing, and even conceive them- 
selves the active promoters of good, are apt to seek 
it in morals. One might have supposed that a 
message was to be found as easily in new forms of 
art as in old. But, unluckily, new forms are to 
most incomprehensible. And, though to a hard- 
ened sinner here and there what is incomprehensible 
may be nothing worse than disconcerting, to him 
who seeks good in all things and is constantly on 
the look-out for uplifting influences whatever dis- 
appoints this longing is positively and terribly evil. 
Now a new and genuine work of art is something 
unmistakably alive and, at the same time, unpro- 
vided, as yet, with moral oredentials. It is unin- 
telligible without being negligible. It comes from 
an unfamiliar world and shakes a good man’s belief 
in the obvious. It must be very wicked. And the 
proper reaction to what is wicked is a blind fury 
of moral indignation. Now blind fury is blind. 
So no one could conceivably be much worse 
placed than the political moralist for seeing 
whatever there may be to be seen in what is strange 
and subtle. 

We are in a position now to clear up another 
difficulty, which has distressed so deeply the best 
and wisest of men that to get rid of it some of them 
have felt justified in tampering with the truth. If 
art had anything to do with politics evidently art 
should have flourished most gloriously in those ages 
of political freedom which do us all so much credit. 
The necessity of this inference has been felt strong- 
ly enough by liberal historians to make them accept 
without demur the doctrine that the age of Pericles 
was the great age of visual art, and repeat it with- 
out mentioning the fact that in that age an aristo- 
cracy of some twenty-five thousand citizens was sup- 
ported by the compulsory labors of some four 
hundred thousand slaves. The truth is, of course, 
that art may flourish under any form of govern- 
ment. It flourished in the Athenian aristocracy and 
under the despotic bureaucracies of China, Persia 
and Byzantium. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies it flourished under the feudal system, and in 
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the fifteenth amongst the oligarchies and tyrannies 
of Italy. On the other hand, neither the Roman 
republic nor the Roman empire gave us anything 
much worth remembering; and no period in French 
history has been less fruitful in art and letters than 
the first republic and empire. There was Ingres, 
of course: but the period on the whole was singu- 
larly barren, and it may be just worth remark- 
ing that at no time, perhaps, has French art 
been so academic, professional, timid and unin- 
spired as in the first glorious years of the great 
revolution. 

Here there is nothing to surprise us. But what 
does, at first sight, seem odd is that art should ap- 
parently be indifferent, not only to political systems, 
but to social conditions as well. Barbarism or 
Civilization: it is all one to art. Old-fashioned 
historians, who had a pleasant, tidy way of dealing 
with the past, used to plot out from that wilder- 
ness four great periods of civilization: the Athenian 
(from 480 B. C., to the death of Aristotle, 322), 
the first and second centuries of the Roman em- 
pire, Italy in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
tury, and from the end of the Fronde, 1653, to the 
Revolution. For my part, I should be inclined to 
subtract from these the Roman period, and add, if 
only I knew more about it, the age of Sung. But, 
accepting, by way of compromise, all five, we find 
that three,—the Greek, Chinese, and Italian—were 
rich in visual art, whereas Rome was utterly barren 
and the eighteenth century not extraordinarily pro- 
lific. To make matters worse, we see in the dark 
and early middle ages a steady flow of first-rate art 
from societies more or less barbarous, while lately 
we have learnt that black and naked savages can 
create exquisitely. 

Are we, then, to assume that there is no connec- 
tion between art and civilization? I think not. A 
connection there is, but, as was to be expected, an 
unessential one. The essential quality in art is in- 
variable, and what gives the Parthenon its signi- 
ficance is what gives significance to a nigger’s bas- 
ket-work box. There is such a thing as civilized 
art, but its civility lies in adventitious and subsidiary 
qualities—in the means not in the end. It seems 
to me we do mean something when we say that 
Phidias, Sophocles and Aristophanes, Raphael and 
Racine, Moliére, Poussin, Milton, Wren, Jane 
Austen and Mozart are highly civilized artists, and 
that the creators of the Gothic cathedrals and the 
author of the Chanson de Roland, Villon, Webster, 
Rembrandt, Blake, Wordsworth, Emily Bronté, 
Whitman, Turner, Wagner and the -Congolese 
fetish-makers are not. 

But, whatever it is that we may mean, as- 
suredly we do not mean that one set is superior to 
the other. They differ widely; but they differ in the 
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means by which they compass the same end, It is 
absurd to argue that civilization is either favorable 
or unfavorable to art :but it is reasonable to suppose 
that it may be the one or the other to a particular 
artist. Different temperaments thrive in different 
atmospheres. How many mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons, Raphaels and Mozarts may not have lost 
heart and gone under in the savage insecurity of 
the dark ages? And may not the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which clipped the wings of Blake, have crushed 
the fluttering aspirations of a dozen Gothically- 
minded geniuses and laughed some budding Wag- 
ner out of all idea of expressing his ebullient per- 
sonality? 

It is possible to speak of civilized or uncivilized 
art and mean something by our words; but what 
we mean has nothing to do with the ultimate value 
of the work. And, in the same way, there may be 
an unessential connection between art and politics, 
though more remote and unimportant still. As I 
have explained too often already an artist, before 
he can create effectively, has got to work himself 
into a passion; by some means he has got to raise 
his feelings to the creative temperature and his 
energies to a corresponding pitch of intensity. He 
must make himself drunk somehow, and political 
passion is as good a tipple as another. Religion, 
Science, Morals, Love, Hate, Fear, Lust, all serve 
the artist’s turn, and Politics and Patriotism have 
done their bit. It is clear that Wordsworth was 
thrown into the state of mind in which he wrote his 
famous sonnets by love of England and detestation 
of France, by fear of revolution and longing for 
order; but how much patriotism or constitutional- 
ism has to do with the suave beauty of those 
harmonious masterpieces may be inferred from 
the fact that “hoarse Fitzgerald” and Mr. Kip- 
ling are quite as patriotic and even more re- 
actionary. 

Among painters David is the conspicuous example 
of an artist—a small one to be sure—intoxicated 
by politics. David set out as a humble, eighteenth 
century follower of Fragonard. But the revolution 
filled his poor head with notions about the Greeks 
and the Romans, Harmodius and Aristogiton, Cor- 
nelia and the Gracchi, sic semper tyrannis and 
Phrygian caps. And his revolutionary enthusiasm 
changed the whole manner of his attack on that 
central, artistic problem which never, in any style, 
did he succeed in solving. But the influence of this 
new style was immense, and paramount in French 
painting for the next forty or fifty years. It is to 
be notéd, however, that David's great and imme- 
diate follower, the mighty Ingres, who frankly 
adopted this style, redolent of all republican vir- 
tues, was himself one of the most virulent reaction- 
aries that ever lived. 
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And that, perhaps, would be all that needed say- 
ing about Art and Politics, were it not that at this 
moment the subject has an unusual importance. 
Movements in art have, more often than not, been 
the result of an extraordinarily violent preoccupa- 
tion, on the part of artists, with the unessential and 
insignificant. 

David rescued painting from the charm- 
ing and slightly sentimental disorder of the 
later eighteenth century by concentrating on Roman 
virtues and generals’ uniforms. The romantics 
freed themselves from Davidism by getting fran- 
tically excited about a little hazy nonsense rather 
unfairly attributed to Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Scott. From this the Impressionists escaped by 
persuading themselves that they were men of 
science. And against this my contemporaries set 
up a conscious aestheticism, slightly tinged with 
certain metaphysico-moral doctrines concerning the 
cowiness of cows and the thing in itself. With 
cubism conscious aestheticism holds the field, for the 
cubist theory is, in the main, aesthetic. That is one 
reason why I cannot think that there is any great 
future for cubism. An artistic movement is un- 
likely to live long on anything so relevant to art; 
for artists, it seems, must believe that they are con- 
cerned with something altogether different. Where- 
fore, I think it not improbable—indeed, there are 
indications already —that, political progress having 
in the last few years somewhat outrun civilization, 
and the new democracy being manifestly hostile to 
art and culture, artists will take to believing pas- 
sionately in what they will call “order.” If so, in 
the name of Napoleon and Louis XIV, but, let us 
hope, with the science and restraint of Poussin and 
Ingres, they will turn, most likely, to the classical 
tradition; and, while endeavoring to create signi- 
ficant form, will assert vehemently that they are 
expressing their political convictions. 

Ciive BELL. 


Upper Air 


High, pale, imperial places of slow cloud, 

And windless wells of sun-swept silence . . . Sense 
Of some aware, half scornful permanence 

Past which we flow like water that is loud 

A moment ‘gainst the granite. Nothing here 
Beats to the quick deed that we left below; 
That was a flame; this is the soul of snow 
Immortalized in moveless atmosphere. 


Yet we shall brood upon this haunt of wings 
When love, like perfume washed away in rain, 
Dies on the years. Still we shall turn again, 
Seeking the clouds as we have sought the sca, 
Asking the peace of thesc immortal things 
That will not mix with our mortality. 


Frank Ernest H.u. 
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ity of accusing names only too familiar in the 

ears of an Englishman in the United States. 
Ireland at this moment stands for unmitigated 
tragedy. But India, after the horrors of 1919, is 
on the eve of a noteworthy experiment in constitu- 
tional change; while in respect of Egypt we now 
have the draft agreement made in August between 
Lord Milner, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Saad Pasha Zaghlul, leader of the Egyptian 
Nationalist party. Here is an astonishing thing 
among imperial documents and the simplest way of 
making its significance clear will be to summarize, 
as briefly as may be, the movement of Egyptian af- 
fairs as transformed by the war. 

The critical event of the British period was the 
proclamation of the protectorate. It is to be sup- 
posed that those who, in December 1914, decided 
upon this step were not fully conscious of what they 
were doing. It was precisely this event which 
turned the freedom of Egypt into a simple, prac- 
tical issue. The protectorate was, and naturally 
had to be, accepted by the Egyptian people as a 
war measure. But as a matter of permanent ar- 
rangement it was clearly impossible. More than 
thirty years of agitation and of growth, accom- 
panying the economic transformation wrought 
under British direction, decreed that Egypt 
could not permanently be held subject to British 
dominion, 

The anomaly of Egypt’s international position 
at the outbreak of the war was extreme. Nomin- 
ally the country was still Turkish. The Khedive, 
at that time visiting Constantinople, was an here- 
ditary official of the Ottoman empire. Technically, 
therefore, Egypt was neutral, although from the 
beginning the Egyptian Ministry acted as though 
it was definitely with the Allies. When Turkey 
entered the war, the British government made 
known that Egyptians would not be expected to 
fight against fellow Moslems. As a matter of fact, 
Egyptian troops assisted in repelling the Turkish 
attack on the Suez Canal, and fought in other parts 
of the East. When the protectorate was pro- 
claimed the Khedive was deposed; a new titular 
ruler was chosen and given the title of Sultan. He 
proved to be a man of no force or worth, and the 
British authorities made matters worse by recog- 
nizing this poor creature’s infant son as heir to the 
nominal throne. 

The new protectorate was governed under 
martial law; but it was not in a military sense that 
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England and a Free Egypt 


Egypt was mainly to feel the burden of the war. 
In 1915 came the first calls for recruits to the Labor 
Army which, in its immense size and variety, was 
to prove a unique development of modern warfare. 
There was at first a ready response. The pay was 
good; and the Egyptian fellah, an excellent earth- 
worker, saw a chance of material gain for his fa- 
mily. But as the war lengthened out and the East- 
ern theatre expanded, the demands grew stringent. 
Egypt was required to furnish a monthly quota of 
many thousands until (or so the Nationalists assert- 
ed, though the figure is hardly credible) a million 
men had been recruited for the Labor Army by 
methods of compulsion which aroused deep resent- 
ment. Further, continuous tribute was levied on 
the country (mostly through harsh and corrupt 
local agents) of grain and vegetables, animals and 
every sort of supplies that the Nile Valley could 
be made to yield to the armies. Needless to say, 
this necessitated a military régime of the strictest 
kind, while in no country was the censorship more 
sternly and completely applied. 

With the signing of the armistice the pent-up 
waters burst forth. The air, as we all rather wist- 
fully remember, was ringing with cries of freedom 
and self-determination. Within two days of the 
armistice the High Commissioner received a na- 
tionalist deputation headed by Saad Pasha Zaghlul. 
It submitted a formal demand for the withdrawal 
of the British and recognition of the complete in- 
dependence of Egypt. Obviously, Sir Reginald 
Wingate could do nothing but refer the matter to 
England. Next, Rushdi Pasha, prime minister dur- 
ing the whole period of the war, was forbidden to 
carry the Egyptian case to London. He resigned, 
and for some months the country was without a 
ministry. In March, 1919, Zaghlul Pasha and his 
colleagues, now constituted a delegation to plead 
the cause of Egypt at the Peace Conference, were 
arrested and deported to Malta. Thereupon, the 
country rose in revolt. The movement was extra- 
ordinarily fierce and was accompanied by the in- 
evitable outrages. It was suppressed by measures 
which have not been fully described to the British 
people, but have, naturally enough, been painted in 
the darkest colors by Egyptian speakers and writers 
in Europe and America. The British people, in the 
main, have been led to believe that the outbreak 
was confined to the large cities. Only through the 
full and candid writings of Sir Valentine Chirol, a 
cautious conservative imperialist, have they learn- 
ed, and quite recently, of the extent and gravity of 
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the uprising. General Allenby, then in Paris, was 
sent to Cairo as special High Commissioner with 
full powers. His first act, after the restoration of 
order, was the release of the Egyptian delega- 
tion, and a relaxation of the severities of martial 
law responded to by a popular demonstration 
of rejoicing which will long be remembered in 
Egypt. 

But the suppression of the rebellion did not end 
the troubles of last year. All accounts agree that 
the idea of independence had swept the multitude 
and entirely possessed the national mind. An un- 
exampled epidemic of strikes raged through the 
country. It seemed that every occupation and every 
community in Egypt was sharing in the excited ex- 
pression of the national will. Allenby succeeded in 
pulling the country round, but it was abundantly 
plain that the end of a chapter had been reached. 
The simple truth is that England was served by her 
Egyptian officials with a blindness and unintelli- 
gence almost unbelievable. 

The next stage was marked by the appointment 
of the Milner Mission. The choice of the leader 
seemed an invitation to trouble. A quarter of a 
century ago, Lord Milner was a revenue official in 
Egypt, and his South African record was a heavy 
handicap. The Nationalists made it brutally plain 
that the Mission would be unwelcome; and their 
attitude underwent no change even when Allenby 
returned from London furnished with pledges of a 
liberal constitution. The articulate part of the 
people demanded simple independence, and as the 
Milner Commission had nothing to say to that de- 
mand, the cry of “God crush Milner!” was raised, 
and the word went round for a boycott of the Mis- 
sion. The boycott was systematically enforced, 
every possible effort was made to persuade villagers 
and other people not to give information. The 
Mission grew accustomed to'having its appearance 
in a place accompanied by an outbreak of disorder. 
But it persevered, and at the close the fact became 
known that Lord Milner and his colleagues were 
in favor of going a long way beyond the point 
which would have seemed the limit of possible con- 
cession before the war. 

In the meantime, however, the comedy of the 
delegation was being played through. Zaghlul 
Pasha and his associates were barred from the 
Peace Conference, and, in consequence, as might 
have been expected, the Egyptian delegation in 
Paris became an animated centre for the dissemina- 
tion of anti-British propaganda. A great deal of 
easily avoidable mischief was done—all the more 
regrettable because of what was to follow. When 
the Milner Mission was engaged upon its report, 
Zaghlul Pasha was invited to London to confer. 
We are given to understand that the conferences 
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could not have been more cordial than they were, 
and they were remarkable for the rapidity with 
which the terms of the draft agreement were 
settled. Shortly stated they are as follows :— 

The protectorate is to be abolished and the in- 
dependence of Egypt is to be recognized. Egypt 
is to have full control of her foreign relations while 
being guaranteed by Great Britain from external 
aggression; she is to appoint diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and be entitled to membership in the 
League of Nations. All the British departmental 
advisors are to go, including that pivotal officer, 
the Financial Advisor. British officials leaving the 
service are to be compensated, those remaining to 
be the direct employees of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. The army of occupation is to be withdrawn, 
with the exception of a small force (say 2,000 to 
3,000) stationed at points for the guarding of the 
Canal. The Capitulations (special treaty provi- 
sions regulating the privileges of foreign residents) 
are to be abolished, if the other Powers concerned 
can be persuaded to agree with the British pro- 
posals. 

I am greatly mistaken if the average American 
reader, going over the provisions of this document, 
should feel disposed to assert that they do not im- 
ply a scheme of national freedom to all intents 
and purposes complete. This at any rate may be 
positively said: if they should be confirmed by Par- 
liament and put into effect by the British govern- 
ment, they will stand as a charter of freedom such 
as up to now no people called “subject” has secured 
from any imperial government in the modern 
world. The draft, however, suggests a number of 
difficult questions, and in particular the following: 
(1) Will this withdrawal and grant of self-govern- 
ment satisfy that large section of the Egyptian 
people which, like the Sinn Fein, has made absolute 
independence its aim? (2) Will the powerful fin- 
ancial and industrial interests long established in 
Egypt consent to the withdrawal of the army and 
the transfer of the entire administration to the 
people of the country? (3) Can the decision of 
England as to the ending of the Capitulations avail 
to secure the assent of the Powers, a score of which 
are involved in the elaborate system which keeps 
the foreign residents and traders in separate en- 
closures of law and privilege? 

As to the first point: the draft agreement is a 
decisive success for Saad Pasha Zaghlul, who has 
achieved in a few years a more notable triumph 
than has fallen to any political leader in India even 
after a lifetime of effort. The Egyptian Associa- 
tion in Paris had already gone on record for re- 
jection of the scheme; but the draft amounts to so 
much more than could have been regarded as pos- 
sible in Cromer’s time, or in Kitchener's, that it 
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would seem almost certain a predominant part of 
responsible opinion on the Left must be won over. 
The second question, of course, takes us to the root 
of the modern subjection of Egypt. The control 
of the Nile Valley has been for fifty years directed 
by the international bondholders. They unques- 
tionably, with the people involved in the newer in- 
dustrial enterprises, some of the most important 
in the East, cannot fail to regard the Milner 
scheme with misgiving, or dismay. As for the 
Capitulations, the situation is one of extreme com- 
plexity. The foreign mercantile communities have, 
since the beginning of the modern period, enjoyed 
singular and very valuable privileges. ‘They escape 
taxation of the immense wealth which Egypt yields 
them. They are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
consular courts. What chance, it is asked, is there 
that France and Italy will be prepared to give up 
rights on behalf of their nationals secured to them 
by generations of treaty-making, merely because 
England, at the end of forty years’ occupation, is 
convinced that those rights ought to be surren- 
dered? Should England be able to carry the point 
the result would be a significant triumph for Egypt. 
But if not? It is perfectly well known that there 
exists in the country a considerable number of people 
whose political thinking is entirely bounded by the 
idea of political independence. To these the Capi- 
tulations present no difficulty. They would be will- 
ing for them to remain if only the British occupa- 
tion were ended. But such an issue would seem to 
be almost unimaginable. At any rate, even if prac- 
ticable, it would most assuredly not mean a happy 
beginning for Egypt, the first time in many cen- 
turies, along the road of independence. It could 
indeed lead only to many kinds of difficulty and 
trouble. 

We cannot, however, hope that a decision so 
momentous, a scheme so surprising in its courage 
and promise, can be completed and put into effect 
without encountering serious difficulties. The great 
thing is that it should have been devised and given 
to the world as the embodiment of England’s pur- 
pose in relation to a people which had almost lost 
the memory of national freedom. It comes, we 
may say most happily, at a moment when English 
policy and the English name are entangled in a 
morass of futility and confusion in the Middle 
East. And it should have the effect, not only of 
removing from the Moslem world a great cloud 
of suspicion and greatly heartening those who are 
working for a pacific solution in India, but also of 
proving that the ideas and principles which in the 
long run find embodiment in the imperial policy of 
Britain are those decreed by the better mind of the 
British people. 

S. K. RATcuirre. 
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What is Happening in 
Germany 


F all the great socialization schemes in Ger- 

many, of all the plans of democratic contro] 
of industry by the workers, not one has been em- 
bodied in law. Long memoranda on socialization 
have been written, there has been much talk about 
workers’ control; but beyond the public ownership 
of a few electric light plants nothing has been done. 
That is the net result of observations made upon a 
trip from which I have recently returned. 

The Socialist parties of Germany are in process 
of decomposition. The Majority Socialists are no 
longer Socialists. They had lost their influence even 
before the armistice. The Independents through 
their fumbling allegiance to old formulas, the Spar- 
ticides through their amateurish recklessness, have 
missed opportunities for leadership. The official 
journal of the Majority Socialists, Vorwaerts, is 
afraid to urge socialism for fear of losing gov- 
ernmental standing; the columns of the Freiheit, the 
organ of the Independents, are still given over to 
the question: ““Who was responsible for the war?’’; 
the oficial paper of the Communists—Die rote 
Fahne—is crammed with theoretical discussion on 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The influence of 
the political revolutionary parties is gone. With it 
has gone the dream of nationalistic socialization. 

In the midst of this wreckage only the Trade 
Union Movement preserves its vitality. The hope 
of the working class in Germany lies in the parti- 
cular type of Workers’ Council that is arising, 
not out of the action of the Reichstag, but directly 
out of the trade unions themselves. 

It is important to distinguish between the sham 
councils designed by the government in the law of 
1920 and the real councils which the rank and file 
have forced on their trade unions in defiance of the 
government and against the opposition of their own 
trade union officialdom. 

In January and March, 1919, there were sporadic 
strikes in the Ruhr, Saxony, Upper Silesia and 
finally in Berlin, against the do-nothing policy of 
the government. The strikers demanded the social- 
ization of industry and explicit provision in the 
national constitution for the control of industrial 
establishments by workers’ councils. The govern- 
ment put these strikes down with machine guns. 
These were the great days of Noske, the socialist 
minister of defense. Three thousand workers were 
killed in Berlin alone. The government, however, 
was momentarily intimidated. Provision for work- 
ers’ councils was incorporated in the constitution. 
But in the months following the constitutional con- 
vention, the influence of the captains of industry 
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grew in Wilhelmstrasse, that of the proletariat 
waned. 

When the workers’ couricil law, called for by the 
constitution, was introduced in the Reichstag in 
December, 1919, the idea of workers’ control had 
been emasculated. One of the foremost leaders of 
the Socialists in discussing the law with me signi- 
ficantly remarked: “In the beginning our employers 
thought that we intended to take something from 
them. That was never our intention.” 

While the law was in its third reading, crowds of 
workers gathered before the Reichstag and were 
again dispersed with machine guns. It was after 
the rank and file had been disillusioned as to the 
intentions of the government that they took refuge 
in their own trade union organizations and went to 
work to set up councils by plants and industries on 
their own initiative and in conformity with their 
own ideas. 

The character and promise of these rank and file 
councils will appear most clearly against a back- 
ground of the government’s pseudo councils and 
the combination of forces that designed the latter. 
The law of January, 1920, was a product of the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften, the German analogue of 
our National Civic Federation. 

The Arbeitsgemeinschaften functioned before 
the defeat of the German armies through an under- 
standing between the representatives of the central 
federated unions and the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. Their character and aim were interpreted 
by the general manager of the iron and steel manu- 
facturers’ association, Dr. Reichert, as follows: 


The situation was clear on the first day of October 
(1918). The question was: Can industry be saved? 
How can the Industrialists be safeguarded from the 
menacing socialization, state ownership and the approach- 
ing revolution? 


The manufacturers saw that the government or 
Prince Max von Baden was too weak and that the 
trade unions were the only real power in the coun- 
try. This is why Dr. Reichert said: 


A tremendous influence is possessed only by the or- 
ganized workers. From this we concluded: In the 
midst of great uncertainty, on account of the wavering 
powers of state and government, the strong ally for in- 
dustry can only be among the workers, that is, the trade 
unions. 


Dr. Reichert admitted that it was not to the lik- 
ing of the employers to close an alliance with the 
trade unions. But no other way was left open to 
them. “The sacrifice must be made.” Such forces 


designed the workers’ councils law of January 1920. 

The law of 1920 gives to the workers practically 
no control] and prohibits the councils from making 
public any information considered confidential by 
the employers, Its interpretation by the manufac- 
turers illustrates the spirit in which it was put into 
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practice. Paragraph 71 of the law provides that 
every employer must make a quarterly report to 
the workers’ council. A circular sent out by a so- 
ciety of iron manufacturers in Saxony comments on 
this paragraph as follows: 

It is the business of the employer to say in the report 
only what he holds suitable and right. ‘The report can 
be made in the same way as yearly reports for chambers 
of commerce or as the remarks made by the president of 
a board of trustees to the stockholders at the yearly meet- 
ings at which he discusses the events which have taken 
place during the preceding year as well as the prospects 
for the future. 

But the sham council law of January, 1920, was 
not a total defeat for the German workers. Tak- 
ing this law as a start, the rank and file of the trade 
unions started a moverent to unite all manual and 
intellectual labor in united workers’ councils. The 
law of 1920 provides merely for councils in indi- 
vidual factories. After the law became a fact, the 
workers issued a call to unite all factory councils 
of an industry and district in a district council and 
later to unite all district councils in a national con- 
gress of workers’ councils. The rank and file coun- 
cils divide the country into twenty-eight economic 
districts, the workers into fifteen industrial groups 
and each industry into a number of subdivisions. 

The character of the rank and file council is 
marked by the inclusion in the organization of 
workers and officials without reference to which 
union they belong. They are not soviets but more 
akin to the factory committees of Russia. The 
German workers are tired of being divided and 
desire a central place where they can all get to- 
gether. The socialist trade unions of Halle a/S. 
voting on the question whether to admit to the 
council only members of their trade unions or all 
employees of the plant decided by a vote of 13,621 
against 1,468 to include all. By way-of preparing 
themselves for the assumption of industrial control, 
the councils have organized classes for training in 
the technique of production and management. The 
classes are held in public schools or in places rented 
by the councils themselves. They have succeeded 
in securing experts in the different fields of know- 
ledge as teachers. 

Trade union officials are opposing this rank and 
file movement on the ground that the councils will 
merely duplicate the work of the trade unions. To 
this the leaders of the new council idea answer that 
the trade unions cannot perform the functions 
which the councils have set themselves to perform, 
although the trade unions are necessary and they 
want to cooperate with them. But for the control 
of production and management of the plants new 
machinery is needed. Besides, the technicalities 
connected with the election of the officers of trade 
unions, the long intervals between one trade union 
convention and another, the craft form of organ- 
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ization of most unions (the metal workers and the 
building trades have adopted the industrial form) 
and the necessity for an organization to contain all 
employees of a plant, make the formation of an 
independent workers’ councils organization essen- 
tial. As a matter of fact, the rank and file councils 
now in operation are working in cooperation with 
the trade unions in spite of the hostility of trade 
union officialdom. : 

At a meeting in Duesseldorf called for the for- 
mation of a council in the Rhenish Westphalia 
district, I heard one trade union official after an- 
other talk against the workers’ councils as being 
merely competitors of the trade unions. They log- 
rolled and killed time to make it impossible for the 
real factory representatives to get ina word. They 
talked over three-fourths of the day although any- 
one could see from the beginning that with the ex- 
ception of their own small group of eighteen, the 
real plant representatives were in favor of rank 
and file workers’ councils. The trade union officials 
argued that class conscious workers should not ad- 
mit into their ranks representatives of the yellow 
and Christian trade unions. To this shouts came 
from the floor: “If you don’t take them in now, 
we shall always have them against us. There must 
be an organization which shall contain all the work- 
ers, no matter to what trade union they belong.” 
At last a resolution was passed stopping trade union 
officials from talking at the meeting and giving the 
floor only to those who were really elected from 
the factories. In the evening, when the vote was 
taken, the meeting unanimously, with the exception 
of the eighteen officials, declared themselves in 
favor of the immediate formation of a district 
workers’ council. : 

This new rank and file movement promises to 
achieve the revolution at which the socialist parties 
failed. In the Muenz Strasse, Berlin, headquarters 
of the movement, the five provisional officers recited 
to me the phases the idea has gone through. With 
one exception, Ernest Daumig, they were all metal 
workers. They were the men who organized the 
first strikes of 1917 against the shifty compromise 
of the majority socialists, just as they had been the 
vanguard of every workers’ movement during the 
war. Themselves members of the Independent 
Socialist party, they have broken away from dead 
formulas and have maintained a critical attitude 
toward all socialist parties. They are not master 
minds, but they are vigorous representatives of the 
modern type of German. workers,—young, men with 
ideals but not bound by dogmas, with flexible minds 
ready to compromise on non-essentials but adamant 
on the main issues, men with their feet on the 
ground who are paving the way for a true demo- 
cratic revolution. 
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Richard Mueller, in his slow deliberate way, be. 
gan the story of the past years of war and civ’ 
struggle. ‘The rank and file council idea,” he 
said, “originated in the hopeful November days of 
1918. It sprang spontaneously from the sound in. 
stinct of the masses who sensed the approaching 
bankruptcy of Prussian-German militarism. At the 
start, however, it was clear that whereas the instinct 
of the masses was alone sufficient to give the move. 
ment its first impulse, it was not sufficient for carry. 
ing out the idea. For that a practical technique 
and a critical point of view were necessary. For 
in spite of their war experiences, their suffering and 
their many disappointments during their four and 
a half years of martyrdom, the German workers 
lacked the necessary critical point of view.” 

While Mueller talked, the communist, Hermann 
Brandler, came in. Of all the communists I met, 
Brandler impressed me as the finest man. Though 
a hunchback, he controlled a whole army of work. 
ers in the Chemnitz district during the Kapp epi- 
sode. He has character, a trenchant wit, and is a 
dogged fighter. 

Brandler interrupted Mueller to say that only by 
comprehending the atmosphere of the armistice 
days would it be possible for me to understand how 
the councils then established came to give up their 
own power and vote for a return to parliamentar- 
ianism. The so-called leaders of the first councils 
satished themselves with the conquest of political 
rights, without seeing that political freedom de- 
pends upon economic rights. The national political 
parliament buried the councils. But the bitter fight- 
ing of January-March, 1919, in industrial centres, 
showed that the council idea was not dead. The 
shifty, do-nothing policy of the government pro- 
voked the strikes in the Ruhr, Saxony, Silesia and 
Berlin. The strikers demanded the socialization 
of industry, and the incorporation of their idea of 
workers’ councils in the Constitution. 

How the government went through the motions 
of yielding, how again the Reichstag attempted to 
circumvent the rank and file in the councils law of 
1920, I have already explained. But under the 
guidance of such men as Mueller and Brandler, the 
rank and file have held and fought through. When 
I left Germany last August, they had got effective 
councils going in five of the most important indus- 
trial districts of Germany. Since then these coun- 
cils have spread. They are the life of the demo- 
cratic movement in Germany; they are rooted in 
the trade unions. Through them, if at all, a new 
economic and social order will be effected. They 
mark the passing of the old socialist parties with 
their schemes of nationalistic socialization, and the 
triumph of the rank and file trade union movement. 

SAVEL ZIMAND. 
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The British Coal Situation 


F—which is improbable—foreign observers of British 

politics have any attention to spare from Ireland for 

the government’s handling of domestic problems, they 
may be pardoned if they find its treatment of the coal crisis 
not much less bewildering, though less tragically wicked, 
than its campaign of arson and assassination in that country. 
It has not yet reached the point of burning miners’ cottages, 
though the lessons which it has been teaching His Ma- 
jesty’s forces in Balbriggan and Dublin make one wonder 
how long it will continue to practice such unnatural self- 
restraint, and recall the words, “You have an army in Ire- 
land; you may employ it to reduce this kingdom,” for 
which, in the days before Pa:liament was senile, Strafford 
lost his head. 

Machine guns and bombs are not, however, the only 
instruments of warfare; and the subtler arts, which for- 
merly were connected with the name of the Press Bureau, 
have been directed against the miners almost as though 
they were a foreign enemy. The Prime Minister, who is 
a little blown upon in England, launches warnings against 
soviet government on the acquiescent air of his native Welsh 
mountains, or watering places, or chapels—a mere English- 
man may be pardoned for forgetting the latest taste in 
scenery of so versatile an artist. Respectable papers alter- 
nately denounce Mr. Smillie for misleading his members 
and denounce his members for not following the advice of 
Mr. Smillie. When the Federation urged that the large 
profits taken by the government from the coal industry, 
instead of being used as indirect taxation to relieve payers 
of super-tax and death duties, should be applied to reduce 
prices to the consumer of coal, the cabinet, who, if Crom- 
wells in Ireland, are constitutional purists at home, pro- 
tested that it was “unconstitutional” for workmen to take 
an interest in the price of the commodity which they pro- 
duce. When the miners obediently dropped the demand 
for a reduction in prices and concentrated on that for an 
advance in wages, they were rebuked for their selfishness 
by a government which had recently given the mine-owners 
a legal guarantee for something more than twice their pre- 
war profits. When they had the audacity to say that they 
really could not accept lower real wages than before the 
war, the government demanded that they go before a tri- 
bunal, under the impression, apparently, that since it suc- 
ceeded in averting a strike last year by promising to carry 
out the decisions of the tribunal appointed by itself, and 
broke its promise when the strike was averted, the repeti- 
tion of that ingenious expedient would command enthu- 
siastic confidence. 

The prosperity of any highly organized industry depends 
on mutual confidence and good will, because effective co- 
operation is impossible without them. And mutual con- 
fidence and good will are precisely the qualities which are 
destroyed by the policy of bribing the mine-owners with 
large profits and promises of “decontrol,” and then pitting 
the miners against “the community” when the miners pro- 
test. The economics of the problem are fairly simple, 
though candid men may quite reasonably come to different 
conclusions as to its solution. The system of state control 
over the coal industry, which was built up during the war, 
has, with certain modifications, been continued. The 


essence of it is that the government regulates prices, guaran- 
tees to the mine-owners a certain standard of profit by 


means of a levy on the more profitable mines, and, when 
that profit has been paid, retains the surplus. In fixing the 
profit standard to be guaranteed to the owners, it might 
have been supposed that the government would have based 
it upon the average profits of the years preceding the war, 
which, during the period from 1909 to 1913 worked out, 
when royalties (roughly £6,000,000) are excluded, at an 
annual average of £13,00,000. In fact, however, that was 
not the course pursued. On the contrary, the government 
allowed the mine-owners to choose as the basis the profits 
of the best two out of three, or best four out of six, of the 
years before the war, or to substitute for that, if they 
thought fit, a profit of nine per cent. This meant, in effect, 
that a profit of £22,000,000 was guaranteed to the mine- 
owners, or nine millions in excess of their average pre-war 
profits, and that they paid excess profits duty only upon 
profits above that figure. On that not insubstantial founda- 
tion a more imposing edifice has since been erected. An- 
other £4,000,000 profits has been guaranteed the owners, 
in addition to the paltry £22,000,000, as interest upon new 
capital sunk in the interest; in addition to this £26,000,000, 
which is free of excess profits duty, they are allowed one- 
tenth of any surplus profits above that figure; while the 
profits from coke ovens and by-product plants, which are 
not under the Coal Controller, probably come to something 
between another £6,000,000 and £11,000,000. The ag- 
gregate profits of the mine-owners are uncertain. What 
is clear is that they have been guaranteed by the govern- 
ment rather more than twice, and must actually be receiv- 
ing nearly three times, their pre-war profits. 

This preposterous arrangement was fought by the miners 
in the House of Commons earlier in the year, when the 
legislation on which it reposes was before Parliament. At 
the present time, however, it is not over the profits guar- 
anteed to the owners, but over the surplus above them 
received by the government, that the struggle has arisen. 
Owing to the enormous demand of the continent, exported 
coal can be sold abroad for famine prices, with the result 
that the government receives a surplus, the precise amount 
of which is disputed—the Federation officials put it at 
roughly £60,000,000, the government at less—but which 
is known to be large. That such a surplus should be ob- 
tained by squeezing the wretched peoples of Europe is eco- 
nomic nationalism run mad, and is a disgrace to this coun- 
try. No international comity is possible as long as nations 
which happen to be in a relatively strong economic position 
use to the full their power to grind the faces of their 
neighbors. Naturally, however, this government is imper- 
vious to considerations of that order. It is anxious to find 
revenue from sources which are less unpopular than taxa- 
tion. If, in doing so, it condemns a considerable part of 
the Continent to pass the winter without fuel, that is mere- 
ly good business. 

The result was a struggle over profits which should never 
have existed. The government claimed that the whole sur- 
plus should go in relief of taxation. The miners argued 
that this was equivalent, in effect, to indirect taxation upon 
the users of domestic coal and demanded (a) a reduction 
in the price of domestic coal by the fourteen shillings, two 
pence, which the Coal Controller added to it last May, 
(b) that there should be an advance in wages of two shil- 
lings—one shilling and nine pence per day for men, youths 
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and boys respectively, on the ground that wages have not 
kept pace with the advance in prices. The government 
denounced the first of these demands as “unconstitutional,” 
and the miners, who did not want to strike, dropped it and 
concentrated their attention on securing an advance in 
wages. The government then replied that it would not be 
justified in consenting to an advance in wages unless it ob- 
tained guarantees from the miners as to “output.” It pro- 
posed, therefore, that the advance should be made dependent 
upon the total output of the industry, wages for men being 
increased by one shilling when the total output is 240,000,- 
000 tons and by one shilling, six pence, when it is 244,- 
000,000, up to three shillings when the output is 256,000,- 
ooo tons. 

Industrial disputes are apt to be too technical to be in- 
teresting to any one but those engaged in them or to pro- 
fessional economists. In this particular case, however, 
large questions of social policy are involved. There is the 
question of how to secure an adequate supply of coal at a 
reasonable price, of the use to. be made of the surplus 
profits of the industry, and of the future of the policy of 
“control.” The Government’s proposals with regard to 
the first point, emphasizing, as they do, the magic word 
“output,” have an air of plausibility. 

But the idea that the energy of the individual miner can be 
increased by changes in wages based on changes in the out- 
put of the whole industry throughout the whole country— 
that the hewer in Durham will produce more coal for the 
sake of an advance which may fail to materialize because 
the hewer in South Wales or the Forest of Dean does 
not—is, of course, in itself absurd. Whether “payment by 
results” is good or bad, the very essence of it (as in other 
connections employers are perpetually emphasizing) is that 
there should be an exact correspondence between individual 
earning and individual effort. One can imagine how the 
catton-spinners would greet a proposal to base the wages 
of the individual spinner on the output of yarn thoughout 
the whole cotton industry! And that proposal, since the 
cotton industry is localized in a single county, would be a 
much more reasonable one. What, again, under such a 
scheme, will be the relation of wages to profits? Where a 
“sliding scale” has worked successfully, as in the iron in- 
dustry, it has done so because its basis—the selling price of 
iron—was a rough indication of the profits being made. 
There is no such exact relation between the output of coal 
and the profits of mine-owners. As a matter of fact, there 
have been occasions on which it has actually paid owners 
in the past to restrict output in order to keep up prices! 

But these, though sufficient by themselves to discredit the 
government’s proposals, are minor matters. The actual 
fact, which is decisive, is that the government’s proposals 
assumed that an increased output of coal could be secured 
merely, or mainly, by increased efforts on the part of the 
miners, and that that assumption was fundamentally mis- 
taken. The real causes limiting output are of quite dif- 
ferent order. They are primarily—apart from the now 
well known deficiencies of private ownership, such as the 
loss of 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 tons in barriers, the 
“drowning out” of coal because mine owners will not com- 
bine for drainage schemes, the “creaming” of ‘the pits and 
waste of small coal, the appalling waste in distribution— 
the legacy of the war. Between 1914 and 1918 the equip- 
ment of the pits, as was almost inevitable, ran down. Rails, 
trains, tubs, new machinery of all kinds, could not be got. 
And since the war these conditions have continued; for the 
owners have been reluctant to spend fresh capital while 
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nationalization was in the air, and the Coal Controller has 
taken no steps to compel them to do so. The result is that 
production is hampered by technical deficiencies which the 
miners have frequently pointed out, which were emphasized 
by the experts who gave evidence before the Coal Com- 
mission, and which, in spite of both, still continue. It is 
not suggested, of course, that if there were no absentecism, 
or if every miner were intent upon increasing production, 
the output would not rise. The truth is that the miners 
themselves find it difficult, under existing circumstances, 
to preserve their economic morale. A man hews coal, and 
then has to wait for hours for tubs to clear it. A colliery 
restricts its output one week because transport is deficient, 
and naturally the men are not in the mood to increase it 
the next. They have no power whatever to remove the 
technical obstacles which hamper efficient production. ‘To 
propose now that they shall be penalized, because these ob- 
stacles, to which they have repeatedly called attention, are 
not removed, inevitably makes them indignant. From the 
point of view of the consumer, it is merely playing with 
the problem. If the government really desired increased 
output—and increased output is of urgent importance— 
why did it not at once insist on the equipment and or- 
ganization of the industry being improved? There is only 
one answer. It dared not offend the mine-owners. And, 
in order to distract attention from its subservience to them, 
it endeavored to concentrate public attention on the alleged 
“idleness” of the miners. 

The deficiencies of the industry were explained at length 
by Sir Richard Redmayne (himself an ex-director of Col- 
lieries) to the Coal Commission, and everything which has 
since occurred has confirmed his evidence. Behind them, 
however, lies a larger question, the future relation of the 
industry to the state. Every observer of the present issue 
was impressed at once by the rage with which the govern- 
ment and its press met the demand of the Federation for a 
reduction of fourteen shillings, two pence, in the price of 
domestic coal. It was not denied that the surplus profits 
are sufficient to allow of a considerable reduction being 
made. Why, then, this storm of indignation? ‘Tantacne 
animis caelestibus irae? One could have understood that 
the generous nature of the Prime Minister would have 
rebuked a proposal to increase prices. But why should the 
Protector of the Poor cry and cut himself with knives at 
the proposal to /ower them? 

It is not for a mere student to be so presumptuous as to 
explore the mind of Providence or to justify the ways ot 
God to man. But stray whispers from the shrine penetrate 
even to the Courts of the Gentiles. As one cons the pre- 
cious syllables, they seem gradually to coalesce into intelli- 
gibility. And the word they spell (if these barbarous in- 
novations in our language deserve to be called words) is 
“Decontrol.” For consider the situation. In the last six 
years miners’ wages, which used to vary widely from one 
coal field to another, have been partially standardized. But 
standardization has been made possible by the partial uni- 
fication of the industry introduced during the war, in par- 
ticular by the levy on the collieries making more than the 
“standard profits” which is paid to the account of those 
making less. Thus the extremely remunerative mines of 
South Wales contribute (to some small extent) to the 
twelve-inch seams of the Forest of Dean, and the high 
prices of the export districts assist the coal fields of the 
midlands. Not only from the point of view of the mine- 
workers, but of the consumers of coal, complete financial 
unification (instead of the small measure of unification so 
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far introduced) is clearly the right policy. For the cost of 
getting coal varies enormously from pit to pit and district 
te district, owing to natural causes, the position and char- 
acter of the seams, the presence or absence of faults and 
water, and a hundred other varying conditions. The price 
of coal (in the absence of unification) must necessarily be 
high enough to cover the cost of getting it under the least 
favorable conditions. The result is that a price which just 
enables the mines in (say) the Forest of Dean to pay their 
way, is a fortune to share-holders in the more prosperous 
collieries. When the Coal Commission obtained figures as 
to profits, it found that they actually ranged from a loss 
on eight per cent of the output, to from one shilling to five 
shillings a ton on fifty-four per cent, and five shillings and 
over (up actually to sixteen shillings, six pence) on twenty- 
seven per cent. 

Naturally, in such an industry the economical course, as 
Sir Arthur Lowes-Dickenson told the Commission, is to 
“pool the surplus,” and to use it to reduce prices, to level 
up working conditions and to improve the equipment of 
the pits. Equally naturally, the owners, especially the 
owners of the more profitable mines, are eager to return to 
the days before control, when each colliery kept its whole 
surplus for itself. The exporting collieries, which are get- 
ting enormous prices, would like to see “Decontrol” intro- 
duced at once; the inland collieries would like to see it 
introduced when the price of home coal has been raised to 
a point which will make their mines remunerative. Hence 
it is on the question of prices that the much larger question 
of control hinges. The miners’ policy of lowering them 
was seen, quite rightly, to involve its continuance. The 
policy of “decontrol,” urged by the mine-owners, involves 
raising prices till the poorer pits can pay their way, and 
incidentally, of course, greatly increasing the large profits 
of the more favorably situated mines. Behind the argu- 
ments as to prices and wages, therefore, lurked a large issue 
of policy, to which all parties occasionally referred, but 
which neither put in the foreground. The miners intend 
that the industry shall increasingly be treated as a single 
service, and have been denounced as trying to secure na- 
tionalization by a side-wind. “The owners press for the 
abolition of such small measure of unification as already 
exists. The government in public states that no immediate 
abolition of control is intended. But the emphasis appears 
to be on the word “immediate.” In May last they raised 
the price of house coal by fourteen shillings, two pence, 
and, whether or no they have been guilty of actually giving 
a secret pledge to the owners that control will be termin- 
ated, both their words and their actions point in that direc- 
tion. Their object appears to be to break discretely to the 
consumer the glad tidings that in future he must pay a 
price for his coal which will enable the least remunerative 
colliery to be run at a profit. 

The truth is that the present organization of the coal 
industry has been irretrievably discredited. Not only Sir 
John Sankey and the majority of the Coal Commission, 
but Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir Richard Redmayne and the 
Coal Controller’s office last year all suggested, with vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis, the necessity for unification. In 
the past at least one great mine-owner has suggested the 
same. At present, in industrial, as in all other questions, 
reason is in abeyance, and the fate of the country is resigned 
to a struggle of interests. But some fairly serious thinking 
is going on below the surface. The result will not be seen 
till the political kaleidoscope changes. 


R. H. Tawney. 
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Sometimes I hear fine ladies sing, 


Sometimes I play at games of cards— 


The strongest moment of my life ie 


When, like a spring that rain has fed, f} é i 


The flower that loves the warmth and light, , 


My heart has moments wet with tears, i 


VERSE : 
The Deer 


An old man said “I saw 

The chief of the things that are gone: 
A stag with head held high, } 
A doe and a fawn. 





“And they were the deer of Ireland 
They scorned to breed within bound: 
The last: they left no trace 
Tame on a pleasure ground. 


“A stag with his hide all rough 
With the dew, and a doe and a fawn; 
Nearby their track on the mountain 

I watched them, two and one. 


“Down to the Shannon going— 
Did its waters cease to flow 
When they went, they that carried the swiftness, 


And the pride of long ago? 5 


“The last of the troop that had heard 

Finn’s and Oscar’s cry: 

A doe and a fawn, and before 

A stag with head held high.” % 
Papraic CoLumM. 


Men on Islands 


Can it be that never more % 

Men will grow on Islands? | 
Ithaka and Eriskey, FA 
Iceland and Tahiti! 

Must the engines he has forged . 
Ravin so for spaces ah | 
That the Islands dwindle down, { 
Dwindle down— ‘ 
Pots that shelve the tap-root’s growth? ‘ 
Must it be that never more 
Men will flower on Islands? 


Crete and Corsica, Mitylene, i 4 
¢ 
4 


Aran and Iona! 


Papraic CoLuM. i 


Strong Moments Fi 


Sometimes I smoke and drink with men; it 


f 

i 
Judge me to be no strong man then. if 4 

; 


Is when I think about the poor; 


My pity rises more and more. 


Has all its mornings bathed in dew; (a 


My weakness is they are so few. 


W. H. Davies. 
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Exploiting Our National Parks 


IR: Our twenty large and magnificent national parks 
are not under the laws of Congress nor under the 
control of the people. They are under the autocratic rules 
and orders of a non-resident King. His rules are not sub- 
ject to review by courts,—there is no appeal. This auto- 
crat is appointed by the Secretary of the Interior ; he cannot 
be removed nor controlled by the people. 

This autocrat—the Director of the National Park Ser- 
vice—is farming these parks out to monopolies. All the 
resources of these parks, which afford a living to numerous 
resident local people, all the hotels and transportation facil- 
ities and other necessities used by travelers, are given out 
to monopolies, over which the public have no control and 
which the public cannot remove. 

What is the result? Traffic is not regulated. Profiteer- 
ing charges, poor service, and the parks closed to early and 
late travel. Travelers are plucked, local people corrupted, 
lobbies in state legislatures and in Washington, merchants, 
politicians and newspapers far from parks are saying that 
the King and his monopolistic Barons are benefactors. 
There is censored news, propaganda press service. In other 
words, all the inevitable evils which accompany kings, 
barons and bureaucracy. 

The King and his Barons having absolute control over 
all the resources of parks, the living of local people, the 
distant merchant who desires to sell in parks, the appro- 
priations spent in parks. These colluding forces thus are 
safe to use the opportunities of the parks to reward those 
who support the park policy; and to harass, discredit and 
even to financially ruin those who criticise it. Is it any 
wonder that local people are silent or servile? 

Such a condition is inexcusable. It is necessary that 
people choose, criticise or remove their rulers. An official 
or a company may insist on the privilege of ruling people 
without the consent of the ruled; such a demand may be 
sincere; but history shows that such demands are made by 
those who are incompetent or who have selfish ends to 
serve. Furthermore, such ruling is in conflict with certain 
fundamental principles set forth in an immortal document 
dated July 4, 1776. 

Many people know of the bureaucratic evils afflicting the 
people of Alaska, but news concerning the injustices in our 
national parks have thus far been censored and a clever 
propaganda substituted. “See America First,” is a noble 
appeal, but it is being ignobly used by those interests that 
are exploiting the parks. 

All legislation concerning the handling of national parks 
says that rules and regulations must be “Reasonable,” “Not 
in Conflict With the Laws of the United States” and with 
the idea of the public having “Freest Use” of the parks. 
Monopolization violates these. Our national park policy 
governs without the consent of the governed. 

Suppose a man desires to drive his own car through Yel- 
lowstone Park. The roads which the public have built 
through this park are toll roads. On the recommendation 
of the transportation monopoly, not an Act of Congress, 
the park officials charge $7.50 toll on each private car. 
Many people who carry a camp outfit cannot afford this 
toll. 

In addition to the toll the Prussianized park officials re- 
quire this car owner to obtain written permission to enter, 
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and forbid him while in the park to pass monopoly cars and 
require him always to give monopoly cars the right of way. 
lf he fail to obey these unjust restrictions he can be ejected 
from the park and permanently excluded from it. He has 
no appeal. 

The young Rocky Mountain National Park has a num- 
ber of privately owned hotels and other private property, 
worth millions. The recent monopolization of traffic 
through this park will enable this transportation monopoly 
to wreck this property; this monopoly has the power of 
blackmail over the owners. “He who controls the road 
controls the land.” 

Traffic and business in national parks should be regu- 
lated. The present monopolies are serving park officials as 
political machines. They are not regulated. 

These national parks should be under the regulation and 
control of the people—under the laws of the public. The 
use of the jury and the courts should not be withheld from 
park matters. 

Of course, these kingly monopolistic charters should be 
at once revoked. Competition is needed. 

Competition, especially in transportation, would prevent 
numerous evils in parks that are now corrupting local 
people; competition would safeguard the interests of the 
traveler. Over all should stand the right of appeal to 
courts. 

Bureaucracy is a failure and a curse. The appealing 
feature connected with bureaucracy is the large means 
which it has for perpetuating itself. It feeds a horde of 
politicians. It has the means to conceal its tyrannies 
from those in the distance and its large powers for 
rewards and punishments give it silencing dictatorship over 
local people. 

Anyone desiring fuller information concerning the effect 
of bureaucracy in national parks or bureaucracy elsewhere, 
would do well to read the chapter, Administrative History 
in General Hiram M. Chittenden’s Yellowstone, and also 
a recent letter to the National Park Service by Colonel 
Henry B. Joy, of the Lincoln Highway Association. In 
this letter of Colonel Joy’s you will see that there is in 
parks discriminatory service, overcharge, propaganda and 
the playing of politics. 

Enos A. Mitts. 

Longs Peak, Colorado. 


In Defense of Venizelos 


IR: Between March roth and July 21st the New Re- 

public went over to the camp of Venizelos’s enemies 
and joined them in the cry—Tyrant! Imperialist! The 
new stand is based on old facts. But the New Republic 
does not explain why its sympathetic appreciation of the 
statesman in March has by July been changed into a 
denunciation of his tyranny; nor why the “unified na- 
tional domain on both sides of the Aegean” of March be- 
comes imperialistic “new conquests” in July. It suddenly 
discovers new light in the Loyal (during its short exist- 
ence perhaps the most violent anti-Venizelist pape: in the 
world), and supports its argument that Venizelos is main- 
taining martial law and the censorship and postponing 
elections simply in order to stifle the voice of the people 
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and hold his power by destroying their liberties. No sep- 
arate argument is presented to prove the charge of imperial- 
ism. I must, therefore, suppose that if the New Republic 
had not come to believe the Greek premier a tyrant, it 
would not have discovered him to be an imperialist. And 
I shall confine this communication to the subject of 
Venizelos’s “tyranny” in the hope that with the fall 
of that argument the charge of “imperialism” will al- 
so collapse. 

By its silence the argument as$umes that there are no 
extenuating circumstances and that either Venizelos has 
made no defense or his defense deserves no consideration. 
It should be remembered that he has not acted alone. 
Whatever guilt’ or glory attaches to the present situation 
is shared by the majority of the legislature which is sup- 
porting him. It is a tyranny of nearly two hundred rep- 
resentatives from all parts of Greece. They have accepted 
his arguments, and the New Republic ought to refute, not 
ignore them. As many of your readers are likely to be 
ignorant of Venizelos’s defense, will you permit me to 
outline it briefly. 

The Greek legislature’s term is four years. If there 
have not been elections since 1915, that fact of itself only 
means that the legislature has been prolonged one year, 
not five years. Venizelos frankly admits that it has ex- 
ceeded its constitutional term by one year, but defends the 
prolongation as follows: 

(1) The war has forced other legislatures as well as 
the Greek to the same unconstitutional action. Serbia, 
for example, has not had elections in ten years. (2) There 
has been no opportunity for elections. Before the armistice 
the government’s energies had to be given wholly to rais- 
ing an army for the Macedonian front. Since the armistice 
in the two years that have elapsed he has been in Greece 
only ten weeks altogether; and this total has been accumu- 
lated on four separate occasions, the longest continuous 
stay being for five weeks. (3) Postponement of elections 
was never anticipated. It developed from the week by 
week postponement of the peace settlement. (4) The main 
issue before the electorate is the government’s foreign 
policy, the result of which could not be seen until the 
treaty of peace with Turkey was signed. (5) Elections 
could not properly be held while the country was under 
martial law. 

Martial law has been kept in force, according to Veni- 
zelos, solely because the extremists among the adherents of 
ex-King Constantine and the partisans of Mr. Gounares 
refused to recognize the existing government and were pre- 
pared to provoke civil war in an attempt to regain power, 
regardless of the disastrous effect this: would have upon 
the fate of two million Greeks not yet joined to the king- 
dom. 

Venizelos gave his enemies their chance to show a 
changed temper by abolishing martial law on May 6th 
of this year, and he went fully half way to meet them by 
a general amnesty to those convicted of political offenses 
or awaiting trial, and by other similar acts of leniency. 
The olive branch was not accepted, and on May 31st the 
legislature was forced to renew martial law in specified 
districts of Greece,—to remain in force until the treaty 
with Turkey has been ratified. 

The censorship is not so tyrannous but that it has per- 
mitted the opposition to publish its manifestoes and its 
newspapers and to denounce the liberals as “tyrants,” 
“traitors,” “sycophants,” “dogs,” “slaves of England and 
France,” etc., and even to declare, “It is either you or we; 
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both of us can not remain out of prison together.” It has 
been rigidly enforced only against defeatist or Constantine 
propaganda. 

In a word, the key to the whole situation is Venizelos’s 
belief that the great idea cherished for centuries—the 
renascence of the Greek nation—must be realized now or 
never and that everything else must be sacrificed to this 
end. 

He plans to go to the electorate before December, 
and expects that three-fourths of the Greek people will 
hold the opinion expressed by your correspondent Mr. 
Kehaga and vote him once more their confidence. Epami- 
nondas of old was brought to trial for similar unconsti- 
tutional behavior in the service of his country. Venizelos 
is confident that the verdict of his fellow-countrymen will 
be the same as that of the ancient Theban’s judges. 

KENDALL K. SMITH. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


President Wilson 


IR: In your review of Professor Dodd’s book on Presi- 
dent Wilson you say: “It has been possible for an 
ardent and warm-hearted friend like Professor Dodd to 
transcribe the events of Wilson’s whole life without pro- 
ducing one single instance of an act of impulsive gen- 
erosity or even of the more calculative virtue, magna- 
nimity.” The implication is that in your judgment there 
is no such act to Wilson’s credit. In fact, you say that 
his “god is a jealous god.” 

I submit from memory the following :— 

His appointment of Henry Van Dyke as minister to 
the Netherlands, after what Professor Dodd calls Van 
Dyke’s “elaborate attack” on him “at a great meeting 
of the alumni in Philadelphia,” on March 4th, 1910. 

His refusal to campaign in 1912 till Roosevelt was 
sufficiently recovered from his wound to campaign against 
him. 

The appreciative telegram about Roosevelt immediately 
after Roosevelt’s death, notwithstanding the many vio- 
lent attacks which Roosevelt had made on him. 

His years of supporting the Carranza government in 
Mexico, though such effort nearly cost him the 1916 
election and no acknowledgement was ever vouchsafed 
by Carranza. 

His long patience with Germany, though the provoca- 
tion to prompt resentment was so great. 

These incidents occurred to me as I read your review. 
I feel sure that the records will show many others. The 
years during which he has not retorted to the end- 
less attacks on himself suggest magnanimity, as well as 
power. One may contrast Roosevelt’s touchiness when 
he personally was attacked and his hitting back, even 
when the attack was justified, as in the case of Judge 
Parker’s attack in 1904. Even though, as you think, 
Wilson failed at the Peace Conference, he did not com- 
plain of the work of his political enemies in hampering 
him and he has certainly been magnanimous in interpret- 
ing the motives of his leading associates, not to say op- 
ponents, at the Peace Conference itself. 

I am not writing critically but only because of your 
wide influence and because my analysis of Wilson’s char- 
acter is more favorable than yours. 

Joun F. Moors. 


Heath, Massachusetts. 
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A Worm’s-Eye View of a 
World War 


The First W orld War, 1914-1918, Personal Experiences 
of Lieut.-Col. C. a Court Repington, C. M. G. Two 
volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HO called the recent war The First World War? 

Colonel Repington. Who gave its name to the 
Expeditionary Force? Colonel Repington. Who sug- 
gested the “other” type of submarine, or something of the 
kind? The same gentleman. Who warned Germany on 
December 27th, 1905, that “a war might unchain ani- 
mosities in unexpected quarters”? The same gent. Who 
lunched with Lord Esher on December 30th, 1905, and 
discussed the whole situation? The same. Who condenn- 
ed the Salonika expedition? And exposed the shell short- 
age in a telegram of sixteen words—‘“the want of an un- 
limited supply of high explosive shells was a fatal bar to 
our success” —of which the celebrated Isaac F. Marcosson 
has said that, “Never before perhaps in the history of the 
world, certainly of war, have sixteen words in a news- 
paper produced such epoch-making results”? And who 
left the Times because it was lukewarm about man-power 
and went to the Morning Post and defied the censor and 
the Lloyd George government? Who, but the said little 
Jack Horner. Who knows all the good clubs in London, 
and all the good stories, and all the good generals, and 
all the good hostesses? Who took in Lady Ridley to din- 
ner, and lunched so often with Mrs. Astor in Grosvenor 
Square, and thought that the Princess Victor Napoleon 
was so charming and Mrs. Duggan’s widow’s weeds so 
attractive? This very perspicacious gentleman who now, 
in two volumes, presents us with these records of his per- 
sonal experiences during the First World War. 

As a military expert, it is perfectly clear, Colonel Rep- 
ington won a high reputation in England. During the 
long Liberal regime he had no more vogue than any other 
army junker, but the moment war was precipitated he 
came into his own with a scarcity value on his judgments, 
and that value he more or less preserved to the end. He 
had served under Kitchener and he got the first big ex- 
clusive war interview on the strength of it—after which, 
to his disgust, the other newspapers conveyed to the Cabi- 
net that this was no private war and there were to be no 
more exclusive interviews. He was the personal friend 
of Allenby and Maude, and wrote long letters to them 
at their respective fronts, and publishes their painstaking 
answers in these volumes. 

On several occasions at the beginning he was the con- 
fidential emissary of important people, and made reports 
highly satisfactory to himself in regard to man-power and 
Japanese aid to Russia and other grave issues. Foch he 
saw frequently, and Joffre and Pétain and the Tiger and 
numerous lesser lights. He pored over maps with Lord 
French and pondered over an expedition with Lord Rob- 
erts, aged 82. (“Field Marshal, you're splendid.”) And 
the divertissements are not forgotten. With Lord Lons- 
dale, “who still holds that the Kaiser is not responsible 
for the war,” he foregathered at Oakham “to talk German 
politics, but got on to ladies and horses, and soon forgot 
all about the Boches. We had a great talk about the 


late King Edward. .. .” Whether as to horses or ladies 
we shall never know. The Colonel immediately branches 
off to dogs. But he recalls that when Lonsdale goes to 
visit his horses “a pair of yellow gloves are handed to him 
as he enters the stable yard, and as he enters each fresh 
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stable a basket of sliced carrots is brought to him.” He 
must be very fond of carrots, the estimable Lonsdale, but 
il ne faut point disputer des goits. 

The self-assurance of Colonel Repington is to be noted. 
It is to that self-assurance, plus his vanity, that we owe 
this monumental book. But if we do not get too weary 
of his “practically no English articles are read and dis- 
cussed except mine,” we may find illumination—most of it 
unintentional—in his accounts of his work running to and 
fro between the generals, the politicians and the press. 

One may easily compose a portrait of Lloyd George 
from these entries. Take, to start with, the interview on 
man-power where Repington clearly lost faith. 

“We then went into the Man-Power ‘question, and | 
was thoroughly alarmed by the P. M.’s attitude. He 
seemed to me'to be influenced by sentiment and prejudice, 
rather than by a reasoned view of the military necessities 
of the case, and although he had been the head and front 
of the demand for men under the Asquith leadership, he 
now seemed to me to be adopting an attitude which threat- 
ened danger for the success of our arms. He said that he 
was ‘not prepared to accept the position of a butcher’s boy 
driving cattle to the slaughter, and that he would not do 
it.’ In making this sort of statement he assumes a kind 
of rage, looks savage, and glares at one fiercely. I sup- 
pose that his colleagues and toadies quail under this as- 
sumption of ferocity. I said that he must place himself 
in the position of the soldiers who had a definite military 
problem before them, and must know, not only how many 
men they could have now, but also how many during the 
rest of the year.” 

“The table was laid for five, and we were only four, 
Mrs. L. G. removed the other couvert herself. Only a 
maid to wait. The simplest food—cutlets and vegetables, 
milk pudding and French plums—and water. Just what 
I like.” The fraud. 

“Towards the end a servant announced that two well- 
known men were waiting to see the P. M. He sent down 
a contemptuous message to say that they had no appoint- 
ment with him.” 

Some later touches add to the picture of L. G. Reping- 
ton had said, “It is a question whether our army can win 
the war before the navy loses it.” Lloyd George para- 
phrases this to someone else, “A distinguished military 
critic warns me that if we devote all our resources to the 
army we shall find our navy beaten’! 

He goes to hear Lloyd George speak at the end of 1917. 
“L. G. at his best. He began slowly and either answered 
or skilfully evaded Asquith’s questions. Then he stoked 
up and began to lay about him, using every artifice of the 
demagogue and the play-actor. He played on the whole 
gamut of human emotions, cajoling, threatening with fierce 
gestures, and rising to a great height of simulated passion. 
He was humorous too, and the whole House rose to him 
and rocked with joy. What an assembly! Directly the 
speech was over, every one flocked out to tea, and nobody 
listened to what followed. Asquith should have put some 
one else to lead and should have followed L. G. It is too 
delicious to compare the Paris speech and this one with 
L. G.’s past speeches at the Albert Hall, Carnarvon, etc. 
They are absolutely contradictory, and everything that he 
said was true then, he now says is untrue. What a game 
of hanky-panky politics are!” 

Swift put it more roughly, when he spoke of the po- 
litical liar who “never yet considered whether any propo- 
sition were true or false, but whether it were convenient 
for the present minute or company to affirm or deny it.” 
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Repington’s skill at measuring Lloyd George is improv- 
ed or not, as you like, by touches such as this, “We discuss- 
ed some lighter subjects, including the Kaiser’s pet ladies, 
of whom he seems to possess types in Norway, Venice, etc., 
as well as in Brussels. The P. M. much enjoyed this gos- 
sip, and his eyes twinkled as he listened to it.” The good 
Nonconformist as Peeping Tom. But later there is scan- 
dal of a different order at which L. G. would not have 
so easily twinkled. “I went to the Reform Club and saw 
Gardner, Buckmaster and Arnold Bennett. Gardner told 
me many things about L. G. and his set. Gardner thinks 
that his Parliament is the most corrupt since the days of 
George III, and gave me many instances of honors shame- 
lessly bestowed.” 

Gardner is, of course, A. G. Gardiner who lost his 
editorship of the Daily News because of his attitude to- 
ward Lloyd George. Repington’s junker tone toward Gar- 
diner is amusing. “Mr. Gardner is a self-made man, alert, 
independent and sensible.” Thus Charles 4 Court Rep- 
ington of Amington Hall, Warwickshire, who puts on 
his title page, “Commander of the Order of Leopold” —the 
Leopold that made the Congo famous. 

No new light is thrown on Kitchener, though there are 
a few lively incidents. He was not big enough for his 
job, and Repington says so, but pays him a handsome trib- 
ute as soon as he’s safely dead. 

Foch is admirably sketched. So are persons like Balfour 
and Winston Churchill. But there is altogether too much 
of this sort of thing: “General Smuts is an attractive 
character. He is not tall, but dapper, well knit, and ath- 
letic looking. He talks sound sense, reasons well, and 
shows excellent judgment on different questions.” And 
how reliable is Briand’s account of Smuts’s gross stupidity 
as a diplomat?” He was sarcastic about Smuts’s visit to 
Switzerland, and declare that Smuts had asked for a 
"Yes’ or ‘No’ to a string of questions; then had given a 
military salute and had turned on his heel. . . .” Briand 
is praised by Repington .‘He is more restful than L. G., 
loves a good story, has a warm corner in his heart for a 
pretty woman, and is very human.” That warm, well- 
filled corner! Briand is declared to be witty. History, he 
says, “is a lie promoted to the rank of truth by repetition.” 

This is entertaining as gossip and ersatz-candor, but the 
illumination comes from seeing Repington for what he is 
—the Tory soldier-publicist to whom the war gave his big 
opportunity. He must be enjoyed as a type. And the 
first thing, on this account, is to realize that in direct reve- 
lation he communicates nothing of startling importance. 
He has the air of a straight-from-the shoulder soldier, but 
this is factitious. It is especially misleading to get the 
idea that to his plain blunt soldierly nature nothing is 
sacred. It is true that he flings his Ava-s and Irene-s 
around with some recklessness. But he is only about sixty 
and he intends to go on living in England. His mild in- 
timacies are simply diary technique. “Curzon full of good 
stories as usual,” “a good host and everything done ex- 
ceedingly well,” “I think Reggie is a wonderfully lucky 
man to have such a charming and accomplished wife,” 
“Lady Talbot sends me a charming letter about my last 
article, and others arrive approving.” ‘That is about as 


deep as the impulsive, headstrong Colonel goes. We dis- 
cover that he is the guest at various houses. He knows 
charming Mrs. Leeds, charming Mrs. Duggan, charming 
Mrs. Astor—or knows the ladies who bore those names 
at the time. He dines with the Beresfords and the Curzons 
and the Ian Hamiltons and the Churchills and the F. E. 
Smiths and the Carsons and the Pagets and the Ponsonbys 
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and all the other Tories of whom he is the friend and 
partisan and for whom he provides journalistic antennae. 
But since he has no relation to himself which is of the least 
spiritual interest, his contribution as a diarist is confined 
to its political content. The enumeration of fashionable 
names may delight or disgust the persons mentioned, but 
its chief value, I should think, would be to remind British 
labor that it’s a long, long way to the New Social Order. 

As to the old social order, however, consider these con- 
fidential lispings: 

“Northcliffe asked about the black troops in Africa, and 
whether it was true that we had 38 millions of blacks, 
and the French 28, and why we should not do more with 
them. I said that the exact figures were not in my mind, 
but certainly we could raise great masses of black troops, 
and that it was unpardonable of us not to have done so.” 

“Winston declares that since he left the Admiralty, 
the submarines have been allowed to languish, and nothing 
has been done. He spoke bitterly of Balfour, but I told 
him he must keep off that lay, and that it was much better 
to leave Balfour alone.” 

The Russian Revolution “is a mighty big transforma- 
tion, caused by the crass stupidity of the “sar, Tsaritsa, 
and their cronies.” “It is thought that the Tsar’and all 
his family will come here, and Balfour hopes that they 
will be well protected until they start.” 

“It is easy for a soldier to talk to soldiers, whether it 
is Foch or Pétain, Diaz, Badoglio, or San Martino. We 
all talk the same language and have the same point of view. 
Clemenceau alone among politicians is of the family.” 

“This morning there is published an official and com- 
pletely fantastic compte rendu of the proceedings of the 
War Council. Le Roy described it as hogwash and mo- 
lasses. It tells absolutely nothing of the decisions taken, 
and is merely a fanfaronade of a silly character, with pa- 

“triotic variations.” 

Were the American troops needed in France? “Jack 
Cowans says that 250,000 come in each month June and 
July. It will be a great record if it all works out and we 
are not beat in the interval.” 

Sept. 7, 1918. “I hear that when Balfour asked Foch 
what he meant to do, the Generalissimo spoke no word, 
but threw himself into a fighting attitude, hit out hard 
with his right fist, then hard with his left, and then gave 
the coup de savate with his right and left leg in turn! It 
it is quite like him!” 

Oct. 2, 1918. At the Vatican interviewing the Pope’s 
secretary of state, Gasparri. “I went on to say that we 
[of the Morning Post] were Conservatives with strong 
desire for order, discipline, and good government, and that 
the Vatican had similar views, and that it seemed to me 
folly for us to waste our time attacking each other when 
we both had the same enemies, such as the Bolshevists and 
anarchists of all countries. I had come away from one 
of the most interesting military positions ever known be- 
cause the hour for the reconstitution of Europe was at 
hand, and as an old Intelligence officer I took off my hat 
to the best as well as the oldest Intelligence Service in the 
world, and wished to make use of it in a common cause. 
The Cardinal listened and appeared to take increasing in- 
terest in my case, of which the above is only the outline, 
and he began to give signs of increasing approval.” 

“A terrible retribution is in store for Germany. The 
cold and terrible implacability of the English is the dead- 
liest hate of all. This is the frame of mind in which we 
approach the end of this bloody, prolonged, and horrible 
war. Vae victis!” 
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“I am particularly pleased that the enemy has to evacu- 
ate the Tyrol up to the Brenner Pass.” 

These are glimpses of the great spirit of Colonel Rep- 
ington. As yet, America breeds nothing quite like him. 
To produce this particular flower of civilization requires 
four things—a family tree and Eton education dating from 
the Norman Conquest, a Tory army and navy, a Tory 
press, and a world war. America perhaps has hankerings 
in this direction—the Philadelphia Ledger offered Reping- 
ton £5,000 a year. But we have not yet got a Tory 
military policy, or the men and women who concoct such 
a policy, in anything like the flourishing shape that Ger- 
many and Russia and Turkey used to have, and that 
France and Britain and Japan have now. We have our 
military policy, or the men and women who concoct such 
Johnston, but the governing class is not properly organized 
for them, our Cabinet’s wives do not take them away and 
incubate them for the week-ends. Even in the Roosevelt 
era, when the fashionable junkers of America under the 
fantastic name of Progressive made such a good showing, 
no such figure as Repington was developed. Possibly we 
barely escaped him by the elimination of our leading jun- 
ker, Leonard Wood. But England was made for a man 
like Repington. He belongs to their Eton and Sandhurst, 
knows military service and secret service, is patriotic— 
“England the first and greatest country in the world.” The 
only salvage in him is a capacity, rare in the German jun- 
ker, of occasionally giving ground to facts. But, too shrewd 
to desire a fool’s paradise, he still is too hard not to fight 
steadily and complacently for class domination. His cul- 
ture it not the best thought, but the Best People. His 
taste is their taste, his art their art. It is for them the 
war was fought and the unimportant people killed and 
wounded. It is on their account—the County Families 
—that he loves England. It is of them he really sings. 

F. H. 


Well Begun 


Mitch Miller, by Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


F fidelity to nature were the whole of art, Mitch Miller 
would be a perfect book, or almost perfect. It is the 
story of a boy, told by a boy friend. Both boys are real 
and lovable and interesting besides. Mitch, particularly, 
is a wonderful creation. The author deliberately challenges 
comparison with Tom Sawyer, making Mitch dream him- 
self into the personality of Tom and try to duplicate Tom’s 
adventures. But Mitch is more like a boy as he is, less 
like a boy as imagined by Brander Matthews. Mitch has 
his illusions, but he also has his extraordinarily penetrating 
insights. He is capable of believing that Tom Sawyer is 
a matter of fact account of a living boy, whom it would 
be worth any effort to meet in the flesh. He is also capable 
of generalizing that the Bible is the grown folks’ Tom 
Sawyer, after a visit to Hannibal has proved to him that 
Tom was just fiction. In Mitch there is none of that 
make-believe that so delights the elders in Tom, and ex- 
cites the contempt of so many boy readers. Tom Sawyer, 
if his later adventures had been written, would probably 
have become a promoter or a politician, successful or seedy 
as chance decreed. Mitch, if Edgar Lee Masters had com- 
pleted the job so well begun, would have stood resolutely 
for truth and honor and faithful workmanship, and would 
probably have been harshly treated by life for his virtues, 
yet essentially triumphant over life for all that. 
At first the reader may somewhat resent the author’s 
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method. Why all the boyish pranks, the rather flat boy 
dialect, when the book was no more intended as a child’s 
book than Little Dorrit or Jack? One consequence of it 
appears to justify the method. In keeping to the point of 
view of a bay observer, the author is able to give a picture 
of Middle Western village life that could hardly be 
matched for its veracity. He is under no compulsion to 
moralize, to bring out dramatic values, or otherwise to 
view simple facts through a refracting cultural medium. 
You look on at a wedding, a very gorgeous and expensive 
affair, and see the bride and groom set out blithely on 
their way. “But as I can’t come back to this again, I'l! 
say that Mr. Bennett did fail and lose everything; and in 
about a year Nellie came back, her husband havin’ left 
her; and she began to clerk in one of the stores, and is 
yet.” That is sufficient, but it is difficult to imagine that 
even Edgar Lee Masters would have let it go at that if h's 
method had not prescribed it. 

There is much that happens in the book that any other 
method of treatment would have made seem morbid. 
Mitch and Skeet find the body of a little old woman in the 
woods, after the snow has gone off. Mitch’s first impulse 
is to get one of her arm bones, which was sticking through 
her shawl, to make into a horn which would magically tell 
where her treasure was hidden. But Skeet knows that the 
body must be left as it is till the coroner comes, “Mitch 
and I told about it, and our names were printed in the 
paper.” There are two murders, one growing out of a 
vulgar village triangle, the other actuated by a sadistic 
religious mania. A schoolmate drowns in the mill race 
and is recovered by Skeet. But these events are only ripples 
in the even flood of boy experience—and village experience, 
for that matter. The next day after the full catalogue of 
the maniac’s crimes has become known to the boys, they go 
ont to Skeet’s grandfather’s farm. “It was wonderful, and 
we sang and threw clods and talked over plans of going to 
see Tom Sawyer.” They had taken the event as an event, 
talked it over and were through with it and ready to devour 
a pie or anything else that came along by way of new ex- 
perience. Again and again the reader is astonished by the 
author’s skill in thus reducing to the even surface of actual- 
ity groups of facts that the sophisticated imagination throws 
into sharp relief. 

The scene of the story is the town where Lincoln lived 
in the days of his obscurity, and the tradition of Lincoln 
permeates the community. But it is the tradition, not of 
the demi-god of orthodox literature, but of a half forgotten 
personality, who had been wretchedly poor, had won a 
treasure out of Blackstone, had run a street line off the 
true in order to oblige a widow and then had risen into a 
position of vast importance. Mitch and Skeet dig indus- 
triously for hidden treasure in the cellar of the house 
where Lincoln had lived, and think chiefly of the possible 
kettle of money to be found there. 

The device of a boy narrator also provides the author 
with an unexcelled means of rapid character drawing. Do 
any of one’s later acquaintances ever stand out in imagina- 
tion like the men and women we spied upon when we were 
youngsters? They did not put their masks on, imag- 
ining that we did not see. Mr. Masters has succeeded in 
giving us just that impression of old acquaintances without 
masks. 

This and much more may be said for the author’s method. 
Its defect comes out in the end of the book. It will carry 
the hero and his observer through childhood, but no far- 
ther. Mr. Masters has Mitch killed by accident and so 
evades the difficulty. There is no definite sense of tragedy 
in this, however, because the story had already died. It 
died when the author indulged himself in a long political 
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NINE OUTSTANDING New Books 


Bertrand Russell’s BOLSHEVISM: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Based on his famous London Nation articles which attracted world wide attention. By the author of “Proposed Roads 
to Freedom,” etc. Just ready, $2.00 
One of the great thinkers of our age answers two questions: What should an impartial and unbiassed mind think 
of the present masters of Soviet Russia? And what elements of truth and falsehood reside in the theories of social 
reconstruction enunciated by the leaders of Bolshevism? The answer to the first question was made possible by a visit 
to Russia itself, and Mr. Russell thus sums up his conclusions: 
“If Bolshevism remains the only vigorous and effective competitor of capitalism, I believe that no form of 

Socialism will be realized, but only chaos and destruction. This belief is one of the grounds upon which I oppose 

Bolshevisin. But to oppose it from the point of view of a supporter of capitalism would be, to my mind, utterly 

futile and against the movement of history in the present age.” 


ONE OF THE GREATEST CREATIVE WorKS OF OuR TIME 


J. Wassermann’s THE WORLD’S ILLUSION 


A novel of extraordinary intensity, revolving about the development of a man who sums up the wealth and culture 
of our age yet finds them wanting. The novel reader will find it an absorbing story; it is that first of all. But the 
reflective mind will watch in it the perishing of one civilization and the birth of another in the hearts of men. Rarely 
does a book satisfy as this does the three highest demands of fiction—fullness of life, perfection of form, and spiritual 
interpretation of its age. 

Translated by Lupwic Lewisonn. Two volumes, 788 pages, $5.00 the set. 


AN INSTANT AND GREAT SuCCESS—SECOND LARGE PRINTING WITHIN ONE WEEK 


Sinclair Lewis’s MAIN STREET 


This novel makes out of a typical, flivverized American small town such rich, full beauty and drama as Wells 
and Bennett and the rest are making out of English streets. $2.00 


“One of those novels which makes a family like ours sly and treacherous. We slip out from dinner early 
so as to get it before anyone else. We hide it under sofa cushions so that no other member of the family will 
find it. For days we have been exclaiming to one another, ‘Here, just let me read you this chapter.” For sheer 
realism and merciless, and yet affectionate, observation no story of American life in our generation is even in its 
class."—From a letter to the publishers. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ COLLECTED LEGAL PAPERS 


Opinions by an Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court that touch every field of human activity, and are 
vigorous and often pungent expressions of one of America’s real personalities. Just ready. $4.00 


R. H. Tawney’s THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 


A short analysis by a Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, late member British Coal Industry Commission, of the 
theory of individual rights which is the foundation of the economic organization of Europe and America. Hailed as 
“sure to become classic’ on its preliminary publication in England last spring, this expanded and revised version 
for America is sure to be one of the year’s most significant volumes. Just ready. $1.50 


Col. Robert R. McCormick’s THE ARMY OF 1918 


An account of our part in the war, partly personal narrative, partly historical, and partly critical and suggestive 
of policy. The author has been an officer in the regular army, the national guard, the reserve, and a member of 


General Pershing’s staff. As owner of the Chicago Tribune he has had unusual sources of information. Just — 
2.00 


CoMEDY AND TRAGEDY IN DUBLIN 
ADAM OF DUBLIN 


Tue Latest Poetry 
SMOKE AND STEEL 


By Carl Sandburg By Conal O'Riordan 
Author of “Chicago Poems,” etc. (“Norreys Connell’) 
has stories; the “Anna Held” piece and others are each notes Humor and sincerity are what first strike the reader of “Adam 
for a novel, set in rhythms; “Smoke Nights” is a chant to of Dublin.” But he soon loses even the sense of these in the 
. See wy : palpitating vigor of this picture of Dublin today, of all ranks of 
Pittsburgh; the book is full of shops, streets, fights, baseball, society as seen through the eyes of a child raised from the 
people, newspapers, dancers, dreams. 2.00 gutter. Just ready. $2.00 


UNUSUAL BIOGRAPHIES 


JOHN ROBINSON By Walter H. Burgess 


Authentic new material about the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. Iilustrated. $5.00 
SIR VICTOR HORSLEY By Stephen Paget 
A definitive biography of one of the greatest reformers and surgeons of our time. Iliustrated. $6.00 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH By J. N. Forkel 
This standard biography in a new and worthy translation by Sanford Terry. Illustrated. $4.50 


MARGARET FULLER: A Psychological Biography By Katharine Anthony 


A searching psychological study of the inner motives that made Margaret Fuller our first professional woman of letters, and the 


first American feminist. $2.00 
DARKWATER By W. E. B. DuBois 
A human document dealing with the place of the darker races in the modern world. “If you want an adventure in souls, read 
this book.”—Literary Digest. $2.00 net 


HARCOURT, BRACE and HOWE, 1 West 47th Street, New York 
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speech by Mitch’s father, a minister dismissed for heret- 
ical views of Divine immanence. The author showed his 
head behind Mr. Miller’s effigy, and broke the illusion. 
After that the reader is prepared for anything, even the 
sudden transformation of the boy narrator into a bitterly 
moralizing middle aged man, preaching to the text that it 
was just as well Mitch should have been killed, in view 
of the unhappy political and social conditions of the suc- 
ceeding decades. 

Each man has a right to his own political disgruntle- 
ments. But Edgar Lee Masters is an artist, with an artist’s 
responsibilities. He had created a character of great pro- 
mise in Miteh Miller. Mitch had come through boyhood 
successfully, with a rich fund of experience. That is 
nothing very remarkable, in a society which leaves boys 
free in spirit in order to enslave the spirits of the ordinary 
adult. What might have been remarkable would have 
been the development of Mitch through youth and young 
manhood. Is there nothing in American life significant 
and interesting enough to make it worth while for a 
boy like Mitch to grow up? Perhaps there is not; but 
if that is true, it is an artistic problem to be faced, 
not evaded through the petulant dismantiing of a stage 


well set. 
ALviIn JoHNsON. 


Inbreeding and Outbreeding 


Inbreeding and Outbreeding. Their Genetic and So- 
ciological Significance, by Edward M. East and Donald F. 
Jones. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ROM the most ancient civilization to the present, man 

has speculated and experimented on the role played by 
heredity and environment in the creation of new breeds of 
animals, new varieties of plants and especially in the map- 
ping of his own destiny. The ordinary garden pea, through 
the trained intelligence and experimental proclivities of an 
Austrian monk, was the rosetta-stone through which many 
of the baffling mysteries of heredity have been unravelled. 
Although Mendel’s experiments were made contemporan- 
eously with our Civil War period, and his results and in- 
terpretations were published at its close, no importance was 
attached to them until their fortunate rediscovery in 1900. 
Since then an enormous number of facts from carefully 
controlled experiments have been accumulated and pub- 
lished. In Inbreeding and Outbreeding, Professors East 
and Jones have collected, discussed and interpreted in 
simple, clear, accurate and interesting fashion the portion 
of these facts having to do with this special field of heredity 
—a field involving the nature of man’s marriage, divorce 
and immigration laws and customs, his prices for foodstuffs, 
his wages for labor and even more complex problems. And 
the authors have departed widely from a_ time-honored 
habit of scientists by producing a trustworthy book on a 
fascinating subject vividly written, instead of chapter after 
chapter of dry, cumbersome reading filled with innumer- 
able technical terms. 

The subject matter falls under four heads—introductory 
chapters on animal and plant reproduction, the mechanism 
of reproduction and the mechanism of heredity; inbreeding 
in plants and animals in theory and practice; outbreeding 
in plants and animals in theory and practice; inbreeding 
and outbreeding in man with a chapter on the “inter- 
mingling of races and national stamina.” ‘The first and 
last parts probably will interest the average reader most 
because man is such a thorough egotist, but a careful read- 
ing of the chapters devoted to animals and plants is essen- 
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tial to a broad and accurate understanding of these devoted 
to man. 


Most of us have a “dim but real fear” of near-kin mar- 
riages, such as those between first cousins. If asked why, 
how many could give a rational answer? Is it because we 
have personally known of some friend’s friend’s mother’s 
aunt who married her first cousin and had defective chil- 
dren, or are our mentors of an older age—of the age of 
ancient Babylon? “In the main,” our authors tell us, laws 
preventing near-kin marriages “are a legal heritage from 
the code of Hammurabi through the Hebraic Talmud,” 
perhaps originally “half truths drawn from the casual and 
fragmentary observations of the shepherd and the cattle- 
man. 

Many of the conventionalisms rigidly stabilized by 
the hand of religious authority have not the slightest bio- 
logical justification. Witness the English laws preventing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister.” Ancient Greece 
and Egypt at the height of their power practiced close in- 
breeding apparently with great benefit, but among the more 
recent aristocracies of Europe, this practice seems to have 
brought disaster. In order to clarify the discussion as to 
the possible harmful* effects of inbreeding in man, three 
questions are asked: 

1. “Do marriages between near relatives wholly by 
reason of their consangu‘nity, regardless of the inheritance 
received, affect the offsp. ng adversely?” 

2. “Are consanguineous marriages harmful through the 
operation of the laws of heredity?” 

3. “Are hereditary differences in the human race trans- 
mitted in such a manner as to make matings between mark- 
edly different peoples desirable or undesirable, either from 
the standpoint of the civic worth of the individual or of 
the stamina of the population as a whole?” 

Intelligent understanding of the answers to these ques- 
tions involves reading the entire book, but on page 244, 
some generalizations are made. “Inbreeding is not in itself 
harmful; whatever effect it may have is due wholly to the 
inheritance received.” “Owing to the existence of serious 
recessive (hidden) traits,” such as hare-lip and cleft palate, 
Huntington’s chorea, hereditary feeble-mindedness, “there 
is objection to indiscriminate, irrational, intensive inbreed- 
ing in man; yet inbreeding is the surest means of establish- 
ing families which as a whole are of high value to the com- 
munity.” Such families are the Lees, the Darwins and 
the Bachs, the latter said to comprise about thirty notable 
musicians. 

“On the other hand, owing to the complex nature 
of the mental traits of the highest type, the brightest 
examples of inherent ability have come and will come from 
chance mating in the general population, the common people 
so-called, because of the variability there existent. ‘There 
can be no permanent aristocracy of brains, because families, 
no matter how inbred, will remain variable while in exist- 
ence and will persist but a comparatively short time as 
close-bred strains. But he is a trifler with little thought 
of his duty to the state or to himself, who, having 
ability as a personal endowment, does not scan with 
care the genealogical record of the family into which he 
enters.” 

To a consideration of environment and its place in the 
scheme of man’s destiny, the same mass of cold fact and 
logic that characterizes the whole book is brought to bear. 
“The worst trouble with the euthenic idealists is that super- 
ficially they are not so far wrong, although fundamentally 
they miss the point entirely.”’ Greatness, for example, is 
governed by many factors—chance, opportunity, personal 
influence, political preferment, appreciation, economic stress 
and many others, in addition to hereditary make-up. But 
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POTTERISM 


is THE NOVEL of the season. 
Frank Swinnerton said: 


“POTTERISM 


by Rose Macaulay will be 
read all over England” (and 
it was.) N. P. D. writes in 
The New York Globe: 


“POTTERISM 


is as fresh and breezy as if 
all the windows were open. 
Mr. Liveright is a public 
benefactor in publishing it.” 
The New York Tribune 
says: 


“POTTERISM 


will certainly be read as 
widely in this country as it 
has been in England.” And 
The New York Sun in a 
two-column review on its 
Editorial page says: 


“POTTERISM 


is a novel of superlative 
cleverness—a modern tab- 
loid “Vanity Fair’— it is a 
delight to see a thing so 
well dorie.” 


Ask “Bob” Benchley of The 
World how he liked this 
“superlatively clever” Novel 
of LOVE — MYSTERY — 
and POTTERISM. 


Maybe some of your 
friends are Potterites 


—find out today! 


$2.00 everywhere. Postage 10c. 
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THE DARK MOTHER 
by WALDO FRANK 


The new novel by the author of “Our Amer- 
ica” and “The Unwelcome Man.” The 
Philadelphia Ledger calls it “a very powerful 
drama of life to-day, done in masterly fashion 
with fulness of psychologic insight.” 

$2.50 (postage 15c) 


SATAN’S DIARY 
by LEONID ANDREYEV 


This fantastic novel has just been published in 
this country only. It sums up the personal 
disillusionment of the life of one of Russia's 
greatest writers. In the story, Satan comes 
to earth, finding habitation in the body of a 
Chicago billionaire. $2.25 (postage 15c) 


a. ee ae 


We wish to highly recommend to New 
Republic readers 


ALASKA MAN’S LUCK 


It is unquestionably the best book of its kind 
we have read in several years. In it, Hjalmar 
Rutzebeck, a Danish-American, very simply 
tells the story of how he beat his way to Al- 
aska and after overcoming almost unbelievable 
obstacles, made a home for the girl he left 
behind him. We urge you to buy this excep 
tionally stirring Romance of Fact. It brings 
Alaska to you as you have never before pic- 
tured it, and quite naively presents one of the 
pluckiest and most engaging of modern Vik- 
ings. $2.00 (postage 15c) 





2 2 e e 


THE MODERN 
LIBRARY 


We often wonder whether you realize 

that there are now 81 titles in this won- 
derful series. 
We wager that no one who reads this 
advertisement owns half of them. It’s 
a shame, too. They are the wery dest 
books to be had to-day for anything like 
their price—only 95c.—Send for a new 
catalogue.—Our wager, by the way, is a 
copy of “POTTERISM”— it’s yours if 
you tell us you own 41 titles in The 
Modern Library. 


107 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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granting the importance of these environmental factors, 
which all students of heredity do, inherent capacity, in- 
herited potentialities are the foundation stones on which 
these other factors are but superstructures. The difference 
between such families as the Lees and the Darwins as 
contrasted with the Jukes, the Zeros and other notorious 
family nests of criminals, prostitutes and paupers is not 
(Ce Ree one of euthenics or environment, but one of hereditary 
¥ fm make-up. You can only with difficulty keep a “good” man 
down, but alas for those poorly supplied with a “fit” 
equipment of hereditary characters—for these, the social 
worker and the charity organizations are often the peren- 
: nial prop. 
SS, The problems of outbreeding as applied to man are 
: the problems of the “melting pot’”—the intermingling of 
5 various races through marriage, the effects of immigra- 
. | tion, good or bad—subjects on which even the intelligent 
By ha public is still largely uninformed from a biological stand- 
i point. The world faces problems from an ever increas- 
& ing amount of race mixing. ‘This, roughly, is of two 
‘ types—that involving color lines and that of the “White 
Melting Pot.” Racial mixing of yellow and white, of 
black and white is in general to be deplored, from the 
standpoint of the “whites.” On the other hand, north 
European civilization has outstripped the “white” civili- 
zations of central and southern Asia, perhaps because of 
racial unions between superior, but genetically unlike 
peoples. 
The relative value of the two principles—outbreeding 
a and inbreeding—in animal improvement is still a much 
Bf] discussed matter among live-stock breeders. How to pro- 
le duce the largest yields of certain staple grains, such as 
4 corn, from an acre of land, is one of the pressing prob- 
4 lems of the present and near future, since it has a direct 
. bearing on questions involving labor, food supply and in- 
7 crease in population. Increases in corn yields from cer- 
ee tain kinds of outcrossed seed over that of the inbred par- 
ents vary from 10 to as high as 180 per cent. First gen- 
eration seed from crossing two different varieties of tomato 
ee often gives greatly increased yields—so much so that it is 
fy} commercially practiced. In cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, 
“cross-breds” or offspring from crossing distinct breeds 
grow so much faster and larger than their parent types 
that they are commercially profitable. 

From a popular standpoint, Inbreeding and Outbreed- 
ing is by far the most interesting and suggestive book on 
oF heredity that has appeared in recent years. The farmer, 
; the stockman, the trucker, the fruit grower and even “the 
ultimate consumer” will discover much to ponder over. 
The preacher, the sociologist, the ethnologist, the social 
worker and the judge will find many of their pet theories 
challenged. For the biologist and medical man, there is 
a mine of information trustworthily told, interpreted and 
discussed. 
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Potterism 


Potterism, by Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 


Soe 

Bat 

By OTTERISM is a newspaper novel. Not only because 
i it deals largely with the “Pinkerton Press,” but be- 
q cause it depends for understanding on a newspaper-read- 

} ing public. It begins just before the war, skips through 

i that, stops a few moments at the Peace Conference, is con- 
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cerned about Russia, reflects on Einstein, and finishes yp 
in the spring of 1920 noting the publication of the tenth 
part of Mr. Wells’s History of the World. It is almost 
breathlessly up-to-date. And yet Potterism is an amusing 
and interesting book. In the first place it is restrained to 
227 pages. Most newspaper novels run to 500. Secondly 
it has an eternal idea, and the current events and the cur- 
rent people are quite incidental. The idea is Potterism. | 
is a more inclusive idea than the one which was once coy- 
ered by the word “bromide.” Potterism also takes in the 
bromide, but generally speaking it means “muddle and 
cant—second-rate sentimentalism and cheap short-cuts and 
mediocrity.” 

It is personified in Mr. Potter (afterward Lord 
Pinkerton) owner of the Pinkerton Press, and in his 
wife, “Leila Yorke,” the novelist,—roughly correspond- 
ing to any New York newspaper, and Harold Bell Wright. 
But the Potters are such perfect symbols that even their 
own children, Jane and Johnny, help to form the Anti- 
Potter League. There are three or four other members 
of the League, and the book follows their fortunes, which 
take a slightly melodramatic turn. In the end the presi- 
dent of the League is killed in Russia and the Potter- 
Pinkerton Press goes on forever. But although Jane's 
love life is not dull and there is a cleverly mysterious mur- 
der, it is the crusade against Potterism which distinguishes 
Miss Macaulay’s book. Who is a Potterite? “Oh Lord, 
we all are—Every profiteer, every sentimentalist, every 
muddler. Every artist directly he thinks of his art as some- 
thing marketable, something to bring him fame; every 
scientist or scholar who fakes a fact in the interest of his 
theory; every sentimentalist who plays up to the senti- 
mentalism in himself and other people; every second-hand 
ignoramus who takes over a view or a prejudice, wholesale, 
without investigating the facts it’s based on for himself.” 
Of such is the Kingdom of Potterites. It is interesting to 
note that Miss Macaulay considers the disease Anglo- 
Saxon, and “worst of all in America.” 

This can modestly be admitted. Miss Macaulay de- 
serves only gratitude for her isolation and baptism of the 
Potter microbe. She is so competent in reaching her aim 
that one is forced to wonder why she didn’t make her 
book a little smoother and more varied in style, and a 
little less awkward in form. In workmanship it seems 
to have suffered by—dare it be said—a Potterish hurry 


for effect. 
a 








Contributors 


Curve Bewt, the English literary and art critic, is the 
author of Art, and Pot Boilers. 


S. K. Ratcuirre is the well known London lecturer who 
frequently writes for the Manchester Guardian. He 
was formerly editor of The Statesman, Calcutta. 


SaveL ZIMAND is « member of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research. He spent last summer investigating in- 
dustrial conditions in England, Germany, Austria 
and the Balkans. 





R. H. Tawney, member of the English Coal Industry 
Commission in 1919, is the author of The Acquisitive 
Society. 
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Now As Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought and activity. In scienc: 
medicine, engineering, chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation there have been epoch making discoveries and inven 
tions. Art—painting, sculpture, music, literature and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest 
There has been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt the stimulus in the demand for greater produc 
tion, although business has had to contend with serious problems of labor and finance. There has come a new and intensi 
fied interest in social service, education and a new spirit in religion. People are taking a greater interest than ever before 
in athletics, in sports and games. Asa direct result of the war and the participation of the United States in world affairs, 
there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of history and of teva countries, their peoples, government, prod 
ucts, resources, customs and commerce. This tremendous quickening of thought and activity puts upon every man and 
woman a great responsibility to understand the meaning of the present day developments in science, art, industry, econom 
ics and politics. The necessity for authoritative, comprehensive and unprejudiced information has never been so great 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide to 
accurate information among English speaking peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business 
man, the manufacturer, the worker in the industries, the scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs, the social 
worker and teacher. 


Is America on the brink of a panic? Will under- 
uction and lack of labor prevent a ? 


== The Britannica in Women’s Affairs 
ill the cost of living fall abruptly? Will wages 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamenta! 


continue high? Is the fall of the Bolshevist information on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic scienc: 
a in Russia imminent? Will Germany ful- on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, sanitation, home decora 

its peace treaty obligations? tions, pureiease, rage and furnishings. ne an oppretionnl, influence tl 
: : : 3 . ncyclopaedia Britannica is supreme. As an aid to children in school 

By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia Bri it is lallissontabie to supplement, interpret and broaden their know! 


tannica on economics, industries, politics, government, labor and capital 
ou will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. 

e Britannica will aid you to understand the issues brought up in 
So gomens campaigns for President, on prohibition, on suffrage, on 
tariffs, on currency, waterways, transportation and on government 


edge on the subjects which they are studying. 


Printed on the Famous India Paper 


These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, 


ownership. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every subject. 
It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch of science, 
industry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineering; history 
and race development; war and peace; architecture, astronomy, chem- 


istry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, 1 and hr 
biography, law and physics. You and your family will find in the Br. 
tannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions which 


every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and children’s minds, 
it will tell you more about everything than you can get from any 


3 29 Volumes 


OO ssergeavers 
DOWN 


500,000 References 
Balance in small monthly payments 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 


CHICAGO. “~e RE: ES 


light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal medium 
on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because it makes this 

eat work more compact, much more convenient to handle and more 
inviting to read. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mail to us today the attached coupon with your name and address 
and we will send you, postpaid, our 128-page illustrated booklet, which 
will give you full information ‘about the Britannica and what it will 
mean to you and yours to have such a great work in your home; also, 
how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on such liberal terms 
of payment. 


Orders accepted from any point within the United States. 





Complete Latest Edition 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me, postpaid, your illustrated book, 
No. 21-K giving full information about the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to pay for a set of the 
Handy Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India 
paper. « 
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Francis Hackett 
of The New Republic 


will speak on 





Present Conditions 7 


IRELAND 


Sunday Evening, November 7th, 8.30 o'clock 


GARRICK THEATRE 
65 West 35th Street New York City 





Tickets, 50c and $1.00 
































Whatever book you want 
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has it, or will get it. 





We bay old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW: YORK and PHILADELPHIA 





THE FINE ARTS GUILD | 
LINDLEY M. KEASBEY, Ph.D., R.P-D. 


Noted Writer and Lecturer on Economics 
in a Series of Six Lectures on 


“COMMUNISM” 
Past-—Present— Future 
at the LABOR TEMPLE, East 14th Street and 2nd Avenue, 
on Six Sunday Evenings, 5 to 6.30 p. m. 
Commencing November 14th. 


For full schedule of lectures write to 
The Fine Arts Guild, 21 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 











John H. Williams 
H. K. Hathaway 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Finance Building 


Morris L. Cooke 
Keppele Hall 


Philadelphia 











THE FINE ARTS GUILD 


presents 


ANDRE TRIDON 


Author of “Psychoanalysis and Behavior” 
in a Series of Five Lectures on 
“PSYCHOANALYSIS” 
at the LABOR TEMPLE, 14th Street and 2nd Avenue 
on Five Wednesday Evenings, 8.30 p. m. 
Commencing November 17th. 
Admission 35 cents. Course Ticket $1.25. 


For full schedule write to 
Fine Arts Guild, 21 E. 14th Street, New York City. 

















NATURE CURE 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 
Based on the Unity of Disease and Care 
By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. 


Founder and Medical Director of the Lindlahr Sanitarium at Chicago 
and the Lindlahr Health Resort at Elmhurst, Illinois. 
This book contains a Scientific Regimen for the restoration and 
maintenance of health and a complete System of Treatment for all 
forms of acute and chronic ailments. It supplies at once the in- 
spiration and the means to the fullest possible development of Phys- 
ical, Mental and Moral Powers. 
438 pages; Cloth; $2.15 postpaid. 
Descriptive literature FREE. 


LINDLAHR PUBLISHING CO. 


| 523 So. Ashland Blvd. CHICAGO 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday, November 12: EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Nietzsche the Man, A Psychological Study.” 
Tuesday, November 16: Dr. SAMUEL SCHULMAN 
“The Eternal Values of Life.” 











BETTER EYESIGHT 


A monthly magazine devoted to the prevention and cure 
of imperfect sight by treatment without glasses. W. H. 
Bates, M. D., Editor. Published by the 
Central Fixation Publishing Company, 
342 West 42nd Street, New York 
Price $2.00 a year Sample copies FREE 
































Public Health Education 


COLLEGE MAN, under 35, trained in Biology, 
Psychology, and Sociology. Proved executive ability 
essential. Salary $4000. Give full particulars as 
to training and experience. Enclose photograpn 
which will be returned. Address Box 81, New 
Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 





David Mannes | 
Music School | 


| 
157 E. 74th ST. NEW YORK CITY | 














HONOR ROLLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON. MASS. 

















Oriental (Arabic, Persian, Hindustanee, etc.) 
taught by Professor M. M. Sadiq, Missioner of Ahmadia 
Movement in Islam—4334 Ellis Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF PERICLES 





AVE you ever imagined what kind of person 

you would have been, what would have been 

your opinions, your hopes aind fears, your amuse- 

ments, if it had been your destiny to live in Athens 
in the Golden Age of Pericles? 

Two thousand years from now will people, sigh- 
ing for the happy by-gone days of Warren Hard- 
ing, have given them by some historian of their 
time a picture of the complexity and confusion of 
our life today such as H. G. Wells has given us 
of those far-off yet human Athenians? 

“Dreaming souls, weary of the vulgarities of 
our time, have desired to be transferred to the 
Sublime Age of Pericles. But, 
plumped down into that Athens, 
they would have found themselves 
in very much the atmosphere of 
the lower sort of contemporary 
music hall, very much in the vein 
of our popular newspapers; the 
same hot blast of braying libel, 
foul imputation, greedy ‘patriot- 
ism’ would have blown upon them, 
the ‘modern note’ would have per- 
vaded them. 

“There was as yet no gutter 
journalism to tell the world of 
the vileness of the conspicuous 
and successful; but the common 
man found much consolation in 
the art of comedy, which flourish- 
ed exceedingly. The writers of 
comedy satisfied that almost uni- 
versal craving for the depreciation 
of those whose apparent excellence 
offends our self-love. They threw 
dirt seadily and industriously at Pericles and his 
friends. Pericles was portrayed in a helmet; a 








helmet became him and it is to be feared that he 
knew as much. This led to much joy and mirth 
over the pleasant suggestion of a frightfully dis- 
torted head; an onion head. The ‘goings-on’ of 
Aspasia, were of course a fruitful vineyard for the 
inventions of the street.”’ 

As one who sees a checker-board black on red 
may by a sudden effort of mind see it red on 
black, so has Mr. Wells been able to vizualize 
names in history as living, breathing men and 
women, as real as Wilson or Lloyd George, fac- 
ing much the same problems, having the same con- 
flict of public and private motives, and looked 
upon in much the same fashion by 
their compatriots. And by the 
same power of _vizualization, 
Wells makes us see not only the 
causes and effects of historic 
events, but the events themselves 
as they appeared to the people of 
their time and would appear to us 
if their headlines stared at us 
from the papers. He shows not 
only the deep-lying historical effect 
but the colorful immediate human 
effect. 

As G. K. Chesterton said of The 
Outline of History, “No praise 
could be too high for a- diction 
and description that catches all 
the colors of Indian red, of Tyrian 
purple, of the gold of Carthage or 
the granite of Rome.” 

The New Republic Edition of 
the Wells History is now off the 
press and ready for delivery (two 
volumes, about 650 pages each). As the edition is 
not unlimited, orders should be placed immediately. 
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and enter four new subscriptions for three 
months (or two for six) as follows, 


Adéress 








@usees 





and send the WellsOutline of History(NR Ed.) 


(Yourself or another) 





(Foreign postage on both subscriptions and books is of course extra.) 
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Relief for Russian Women and Children 


One need of Russia is so fundamental that it has enlisted groups among her people holding the most varied 
political and religious views in an effort to meet it—the suffering of those who are helpless and least able to 
endure hardship. 


This most impressive appeal by the Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church has recently reached this 
country :— 
“Delegated by the Russian Orthodox Clergy, headed by the All-Russian Patriarch, by the Hebrew Rabbis 
in Russia, by the Russian Academy of Sciences, by the Academy of Arts, by the All-Russian Union of 
Actors, headed by the State Theatres, by the Russian poets, writers, composers, professors, by one 
hundred thousand university students and instructors, by the high and elementary schools, by two thou- 


sand cooperative establishments, by hospitals, homes, societies, companies, persons, and institutions of 
the most diverse political parties and views, I transmit this appeal. 


“Citizens of America! In the northern regions of Russia, children are dying of hunger. When chil- 
dren are dying—the future of the nation is dying. We address ourselves to the mind and heart of the 
American people with the most ardent plea for help to the Russian children with food supplies. We 
appeal for help to a nation which more than once in the past actively and generously aided the Rus- 
sian people, and we hope that on this occasion the Americans will also respond to our call.” 


TIKHON, Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Among the hundreds signing this appeal are Maxim Gorky, Stanislavski, Director of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, Shaliapin, foremost opera singer, and Nemirovich-Danchenko, novelist and war correspondent. 

In response to this and similar appeals the American Relief for Russian Women and Children has been organ- 
ized. In cooperation with the American and English Friends Service Committees it is enabled to assure ship- 
ment into Soviet Russia and proper distribution there of medical and food supplies. The first representative 
of the American Friends Service Committee has just started for Moscow to make arrangements for permanent 
relief work and the effectiveness of the work will depend upon support from America. English representatives 
of the Friends now in Moscow report that the need for milk, fats, medicines and clothing is enormous. 


This is an appeal solely on the basis of broad humanity. It has nothing to do with any theory of government 
or of international politics. You do not have to believe in the present Russian government to answer the cry 
of noncombatants. We of the undersigned committee represent various political and religious beliefs and 
all shades of opinion on Russian policy, but we are united in feeling that America can no longer remain in- 
different to the suffering of Russian women and children. We urge you to join with us and send your check 
today. 


American Relief for Russian Women and Children 


Dr. FRANK BILLINGS, Chairman : JANE ADDAMS, Chairman 
Ricut Rev. C. P. ANDERSON GRACE ABBOTT, Secretary 
His Grace, ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER | Honorary CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Treasurer 
EDWARD F. DUNNE Vice-Chairmen 
MARQUIS EATON 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 


Mrs. GRAHAM R. TAYLOR, 


| Executive Secretary 





Endorsed by National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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American Relief for Russian Women and Children, 
Cuaries L. Hutcuinson, Treasurer, 
Room 1318, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed is $.......... for the relief of Russian Women and Children. 


All money given for relief goes to relief. Expenses are met from a separate fund. 
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